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“ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR 


cools and refreshes the face, hands and arms of all 
exposed to the hot sun and dust, and eradicates Sunburn, 
Tan, Freckles, Excema, Stings of Insects, &c. Ask 
anywhere for Rowland’s Kalydor. 





CAY’S IMPERIALE 
SEDATIF D’ORIENT. 


ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT. 


FOR PURIFYING THE AIR AND PREVENTING FA!INTNESS AND LASSITUDE IN ALL CLIMATES. 
This celebrated Coo'ing Lotion gives instant reliefin all cases of VIOLENT HEADACHE, FEVERISH 
DELIRIUM, SUNSTROKE, FITS, FAINTNESS, and Prestration through Fever. 


FOR SCUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 
PRICE 1s. 6d. AND 2%. 6d. PER BOTTLE. 
WHOLESALE OF 
GAY AND CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
5 LUDGATFE ARCADE, LONDON, EC. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS. 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 





United HKHingdom and Continent. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


HUDSON'S FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES, 


VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO, BRIGHTON & PARIS. 


Photographs ! Photographs !! Shirley's Neuralgic Crystal—ror Nouraigia 


in the Head and Limbs. Most 

IMPORTED DIRECT rrom tus CONTINENT invaluable for nervous headaches 
Classical and Mythological Undraped Figures, CURES caused by over-work and study. 
Statuary, Sacred and Secular Photographs, To be simply rubbed over the 
Portraits of Celebrities, Pretty Women, affected part, or amongst the 
English and French Actresses. AT ONCE _ roots of thehair. None genuine 
Special Prepared Photographs for the unless bearing the signature of 
______ _Ghrystoleum Process. “J. G. Smruey,” in red ink 
Selections sent for approval without deposit. py OUTWARD across the label. J.G. SHIRLEY. 
Price Lists anp SAMPLEs, Post FREE, Phar. Chemist, 2, Westbourne 
FOUR STAMPS. Grove, W. Price 1s. 13d. & 2s.; by 

i uaiprniete iene pveeientinne APPLICATION post, 13d. extra. Of all Chemists. 
Continental Novelty Company, Agents for France, RoBERTS AND 


106, STRAND ; Co., 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
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INDIAN TEA, 


1/9 per lb. By Post. BRY ANT 





For 1/11 One Pound of this excellent Tea 
can be delivered free by post at every house 
in the United Kingdom, One trial order will 


prove its excellence, M | \ | N 


THOS. JONES & Co., 


TEA SALESMEN, MATCHES 


BASNETT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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TALKS AT HAWHAWDEN. 


Being a Record of the Opinions and Convictions 
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W. E. CLUDSTONE. 
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MORSON’S STRAINS FROM THE STRAND, 
By HENRY S. LEIGH, 


Highly recommended Author of “ Carols of Cockayne,” &c. 
by the MEDICAL Bottles, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


PROFESSION, from 33. ; “ Forms a worthy companion volume to the author’s 
* Carols of Cockayne.’ Mr. Leigh has a quaint vein of 
Lozenges, | homour and fancy which is ditnatty his own, and a 

- | knack, moreover, of bringing familiar phrases and 
See Name on from 2s. 64.; colloquisms within the laws of metre, which ‘affonis 
Globules, from 2s.; | pleasure by its neat dexterity. If there is nothing in 
Label. ‘ this later collection that readers will prefer to the 
and as Powder, in 1 | « Address to the Leech,’ there = yet many pieces 
which display to advantage Mr. Leigh’s peculiar gifts, 
ounce Bottles, 43. each. The amusing reversal of Sir John Suckling’s ‘ Shall I, 
Sold by all wasting in despair,’ and the decidedly unromantic, but 
Chemists and the Manufacturers, really pathetic, ‘ Peggy dear,’ furnish apt examples.”— 


MORSON & SON, Batty Hens. 


N. Asouthampton Row, Russell Sq.,London | yiy9) ey BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE ST., STRAND, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 


Five Shilling Novels, each in cloth gilt. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Proper Pride.” 
HIGHER LAW. By EDWARD MAITLAND. 

BY AND BY: a Romance of the Future. By EDWARD MAITLAND. 
THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. By EDWARD MAITLAND, 











Two Shilling Novels, each in picture boards. 


NELL-ON AND OFF THE STAGE, By B. H. BUXTON. 

FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. BUXTON. [Just Ready. 
A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By THEO GIFT. 

VISITED ON THE CHILDREN, By THEO GIFT. [Just Ready. 
THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By RICHAKD DOWLING. 

THE WEIRD SISTERS, By RICHARD DOWLING. [Just Ready. 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT Ieagepapeeeteesmnaa 


FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficaciour in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT, and 
RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly if 
Holloway's Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Blood. 
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W.-H. SMITH & SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
— 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
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RAND, 
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d 
ch affory 1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smirx & Son’s numerous 
10thing in Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, 


fer to the Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It affords greater 
Any Pieces advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 book- 
s ‘Shall I, stalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depdts a Subscriber may be transferred free of 
antic, but charge, 
2.—Subscribers can only change their books at the Dept where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the clerk in charge of the Depdt at 
which they obtain their Books, Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a Sub- 
STRAND, scription aad Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of Magazines and 
Reviews only. ( 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once 
S a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a Subscriber may 
= J f 


desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a country Depdt will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London Regulations, 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus, 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Ong Volume at a time ... ove ete mye. £1 ¢@ 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes = one ove ow ¢ w AU 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four 9 = os ane “se Re - s. 
For EicHtT 9 eee ese ose if 8 uw 2 2 9 
For FIFTEEN ,, ~ - on is 5 5 0 


II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For Ong Volumeatatime ... os eee £012 0 .. £1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
Ready. For Two Volumes o we ont ees oo €¢ « 2S 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For THREE ,, meee one ose 1 BO we 22 0 
For Four * - on iin a a ae 210 0 
eeady. For Six . a a ia. £38 
For TWELVE ,, - ‘eine a ae 5 5 0 


= ° en 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 
ready. 6 Months. 12 Months, 
For Twenty-Four Volumes atatime... #5 5 0 .. £9 9 
For Tuirty-Six ~ er nn Set uw MS 
For Forty-EicHT ,, eee ou 1010 0 ... 18 16 
DY For Sixty 6 ae aa: if hh eS 
For Skventy-Two ,, mete ese 1810 0 .. 28 2 
Ts Yor Eigutry-Four ,, so al ae wo @ wa Be 
’ For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s, 6d. 
1t into Terms FOR SPECIAL TRAVELLING Sunscriptions, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other infor 
It is mation can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 146, Strand, London, 


, and CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS AND NEW BOOKS, OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, IS PUELISHED 
ly if MONTHLY, AND CAN BE HAD UPON APPLICATION AL. THE BOOKSTALLS, 
ALSO A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ELEGANT BINDINGS 90R GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES. 


School Prizes and Christmas Presents. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM IV. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 80s. 
TALKS AT HAWHAWDEN. 


Being a Record of the Opinions and Convictions of W. E. Giupsrons. 
By JAMES BUZWELL. Price 1s. 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “ Days and Nights in London,” Demy 8vo., 
Cloth, 10s. 6d.’ Second Edition. 


AMONG THE CLODS. 


Phases of Farm Life. By a Town Mouse. Crown 8vo., Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS. 


Being the Life and Adventures of Brigadier-General Mac Iver, Soldier of Fortune. 
By Captain W. D. LESTRANGE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 21s. 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. 
Stories of the Thames Embankment. By RICHARD DOWLING. Price Is. 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF AN HOUR (Records of Love, 
Romance, Oddity, and Adventure). 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of “The Royal Dukes and Princesses of the 
Family of George III,” &c. 2 vols, Demy 8vo., 30s. 























WITH A SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


By CHARLES DU VAL. Second Edition. With Portrait of the Author, and 
numerous other Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, Price 21s. 





ON BLUE WATER (Some Narratives of Sport and Adven- 
ture in the Modern Merchant Service). 


By J, F, KEANE, Author of “ Six Months in Meccah,” &c. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d, 





LEGION; or, The Modern Demoniac. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &e. Crown 8vo., 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CRUELTY. 


An Enquiry into the Vivisection Question. By “Philanthropos.” Demy vo. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
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** Artistic Treasures long endure.” 


PICTURES 


For FURNISHING, 
For PRESENTS, 
For TRADING. 


at gd ad Maash™ 


GEORGE REES 


Has always a large Selection of First Class 


ENGRAVINGS 
BY THE BEST MASTERS, 


CHROMOS 
BY POPULAR ARTISTS, 


OLEOGRAPHS 
AFTER THE OLD AND MODERN PAINTERS, 


At Prices which place “ ART” within the reach of all Classes. 


GEORGE REES 


Has always SPECIAL PARCELS of Pictures bought at GREAT REDUCTION 
which he offers exceptionally cheap. 


ENGRAVINGS IN PARCELS, from 4 to 10, for 21s. 
CHROMOS IN SETS, from 4 to 12, for 21s. 
OLEOGRAPHS IN SERIES of 6 to 8, for 21s, 





ALL NEW, executed in the best manner, suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
Sitting Room, Parlour, Study, Bed Room, Nursery, &c. 


All persons remitting any amounts, say £5 or £10, will receive full value, and an extra 
cash discount will be added. In orders, please state what kind of subject is preferred. 


GEORGE REES, 
41, 42 & 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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THE LONDON JOURNAL. 





The Serial Stories now Running in 
THE NEW SERIES OF “THE LONDON JOURNAL” ARE— 


A YEAR AND A DAY. 


A TRUANT LORD. 


TERRIBLY TEMPTED. 





COMPLETE STORIES. 
FACETLA. 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 


OUR EXCHANGE. 
§c., Ge. Fe. 





Price Qne Penny Weekly. 





All the Back Numbers and Monraty Supprements of the 
LONDON JOURNAL are in print, and can always be 


had from the Office, 332, Strand, One Penny each 








THE NEW PENNY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY PAPER, 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


“OUR BOYS’ 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “GRIP.” 
EDITED BY EDWARD A. MORTON. 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY— 
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Ricuarp Dow ina. 
Epmunp Downey. 
CotoneL L’Estranee. 
Morean Evans. 


Water Parker. 
Artuur T. Pask 
Howarp Pavu. 
F, C. Puitirs. 


Mervyn L, Hawkes. F, Scarterr Porter, 
Joun Hiri. Cc. C. R. 

Henry Hotter. Cuas. H. Ross, 

“SranLey JONES.” B. Montcomerts Rankinc. 
W. G. Larkins. A. H. Watt. 

Horace Lennarp. Witiiam Westra. 

Masor Liegutroor. Byron WEBBER. 
BriGADIER-GENERAL M’Tyer. Lucien Wotr. 

Henry Georce Murray. 





ETC., ETC. 





Our Fancy Portraits. 


Every week will be published a FANCY PORTRAIT of some well-known 
Character, drawn by ALFRED BRYAN. 


Our Exchange. 


Advertisements of ARTICLES for SALE or BARTER will be received for 
the Exchange, at the rate of One Penny per Line of ten words. 
to be sent to the office of “ OUR BOYS,” 280, Strand, W.C. 


Our Chess Column. 
A CHESS COLUMN will be opened, under the Editorship of the Rev 
G. A. MACDONNELL, B.A., Author of “ Chess Life Pictures.” 
Our Scrap Book.—Money Prizes. 
TWO MONEY PRIZES will be given every week for the BEST CON- 
TRIBUTION to our Scrap Book. 
Subscriptions. 


-“QUR BOYS” will be sent, post paid, to any address in the United 
Kingdom, and on the following terms:—Three Months, 1s. 8d.; Six 
Months, 3s. 8d.; Twelve Months, 6s. 6d. 
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The Volumes of Tinsleys’ Magazine contain complete Novels, 
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<= TIM EF =» 
A Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature, 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 





AUGUST, 1884. 





Contents. 


As Avon Frows. By Henry Scott Vince 

“T Woxe One Day.” By John Hill 

Jan Atcrr. By F. M. Abdy-Williams 

Sun Spots. By Rey. T. Perkins 

Aveust In Town. By Henry Murray 

Tur Inmmeton Hirts, Part Il. By F. Scarlett Potter 
From Unron to Graner. By a New Author : 

Tue Presipentiat Exzction at Sr. Pavr’s. By J, Randal 
Tae Miser’s Curse. By W. W. Taylor 

Vestia1a CamenarvaM. By Rev, R. N. Sanderson, M.A. 
A Narvrat History or tux Emortons. By J. B., junr. 


CLEVER ANGELOT 
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The first Six Volumes of Time, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, are now 
ready ; also Vol. 7, containing the Monihly Parts from April, 1882, to December, 1882, 
price 10s. Gd. ; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1883, price 7s.6d. Cases for binding 


can be obtained. 





LONDON : 


PRINTED FOR THR PROPRIETOR BY KELLY, & CO., 51, GREAT QUREN ST., LINOOLN'S INN FIELDS, W.C 
[All rights reserved.} 
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New Three Yolume Novels at Every Library. 


SALLY. [Just Ready. 
By JOHN HILL, Author of “ The Waters of Marah,” &c. 


THROUGH DUSTY CORNERS. 
By the Author of “ Chums: A Tale of the Queen’s Navy.” 


UNMASKED. 
By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of “’Twixt Shade and Shine,” &c. 


THE HOUSE OF WHITE SHADOWS. 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Joshua Marvel,” &c. 


THE WILD WARRINGTONS. A Family History. 
By ARNOLD GRAY. 


THE MARCH OF LOYALTY. 

By LETITIA McCLINTOCK, Author of “ A Boycotted Household,” &c. 
THE LAST CALL. 

By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” &c., 


DARK ROSALEEN: A Tale of Munster. 
By E. O'SHEA DILLON. 


PURE GOLD. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “ Poor Wisdom’s Chance,” &e. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. Second Edition. 
By RITA, Author of “ Faustine,” “Damo Durden,” &c. 


RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “The Old Factory,” &e. 


MY BROTHER SOL. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, Author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” &e. 


ROBERT REID, COTTON-SPINNER. 
By ALICE O'HANLON, Author of “A Costly Heritage,” &e. 
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CONTENTS. 
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Street, London, W.C. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the Writer (not necessarily 
Jor publication), and be accompanied by postage-stamps for its return in case of non-acceptance, The 
Editor or the Publishers t be responsible for any MSS. accidentally lost, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSERTED IN ALL 


LONDON, PROVINCIAL & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, 


RAILWAY TIME TABLES, THEATRE PROGRAMMES, 
MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, &., &o. 


Exceptional Terms for a Series, 
SOLE CONTRACTOR FOR THE SPECIAL CORNER POSITIONS ON PAGES 
2, 3 AND 6 OF “THE GLOBE.” 
WILLING’S, 125, Strand, London, W.C. 








Special and Exceptional Positions and Prices given for 
“SOCIETY,” “ENGLAND,” “THE PEOPLE,” &c., &c. 


By Special Appointment Sole Agent for ALL Advertise. 
ments appearing in the “POLICE GAZETTE.” 


MR. EDWARDES FROUDE FRITCHE, 


Surgeon-Dentfisf, | 
80, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W.; And at 2, STATION TERRACE, KEW BRIDGE, 


EXTRACTION OF ACHING TEETH UNNECESSARY! 


In not 5 per cent. of aggravated cases of toothache treated by Mr. E, F. F, during the last 20 years has he 
found it necessary to resort to extraction, but he applies a preparation which destroys the nerve without the 
slightest pain. In the few cases where extraction is unavoidable, he administers the Gas or applies the (ther 
Spray ; the latter strongly.recommended, allowing, without unconsciousness, of a perfectly painless operation in 50 
seconds.- Artificial Teeth—Prize Medals: London, Paris, New York, &c.—fitted by atmospheric pressure on the 
latest and most improved principles ;:stumps and decayed teeth rendered useful. Children’s teeth regulated. loose 
teeth fastened, and discoloured teeth rendered white by a process peculiar te Mr. E. F. F. Writefor Mr. B. F. F.’s 

on the Teeth, gratis and post free. 


Hours i—Berners Strect. 10 till 5; Kew Bridge, till 10 p.m. 
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A WEEK IN KILLARNEY. 


BY THE AUTMOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN;” “‘ ROSSMOYNE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I, 


WE have barely crossed the threshold of the Victoria Hotel when 
we meet her. She comes towards us across the hall with the 
prettiest air of surprise imaginable and the daintiest smile. 

“Why, it is you, Muriel!” says my wife, going up to her and 
embracing her warmly. “What a comfort to meet a friend the 
very first thing!” 

“For me it will be the very last thing,” returns Miss Kingsley. 
“ Just to think of it! We have been here only two days, and now 
auntie has had a telegram recalling her to England. This very 
evening we must go, and we have seen nothing—nothing! Isn’t 
it cruel? Ofcourse I must go with her. I dropped a little tiny 
hint about staying here and finishing my visit without her, but” 
—here she pauses, laughs, and throws up her hands and eyes with 
a quaint assumption of the acutest horror,—“ she was all that way,” 
she says, and laughs again. 

There is something infectious in her laughter; we both join in 
it, though, if we were subjected to a cross-examination, we could 
not perhaps say why. Surely, as we look at her, we know in our 
souls her aunt is right. 

“This lovely Killarney,” she goes on, in her slow, sweet fashion, 
“‘T have seen only two or three bits of it, but it seems all like a 
tender dream. And now it will be more a dream than ever, as we 
must leave to-night. And now, too, when you and ” a swift 
glance at me, and a swifter smile, “ have just come.” 
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At this piteous speech, Carrie, who is governed by an impulsive 
genius, turns to me. 

“Why couldn’t she stay with ws, George?” she says, with 
radiant thoughtlessness, as if the care of a handsome young 
woman, and an Irish one to boot, involved no responsibility what- 
soever. “ It seems such a shame that she should go without seeing 
anything, and it would be so nice for us, and e 

“Tt certainly would be very nice for ws,” I remark, but with 
caution. ‘ Perhaps, however, Miss Kingsley ——” 

“Oh! if you only would let me stay with you!” interrupts that 
young lady, clasping her hands. “I mean,” with a graceful droop 
into melancholy again, “if you are sure I should not be—in the 
way, I mean.” 

“In the way? Nonsense! Why, we are quite old married 
people now, and tired to death of each other. Aren’t we, George ?” 
says Carrie, with the clearest laugh. 

We are not old married people, and I could have said so; but, 
as I am plainly expected to join in this laugh, I doso with as good 
a grace as possible. 

“Then it is settled?” says Carrie. 

“Oh, yes! settled,” says Miss Kingsley, beaming upon me. 

It is. That very night, at dinner, she sits, auntless, beside 
Carrie, at the table d’héte, and makes herself equally agreeable, 
in her gentle way to me, to Carrie, and to two young men who 
bave got as close to her as circumstances will permit. One, 
indeed, has secured (no doubt by bribery) the seat on her right 
hand—a victory that, I can see, awakes in the breast of the other, 
wild but smothered sentiments of revenge and hatred. She seems 
to be the centre of attraction to all around, and raises many unholy 
expressions on the lips of her maiden sisters, whose charms fade 
before hers. The very waiter (who is as like a bull-terrier as 
humanity will allow) is obsequious in his attentions, hangs over 
her with tender inquiries about hock or champagne, and appears 
cut to the heart when she refuses to partake of any savoury dish 
he brings her. 

She seems to me to be saying little, very little, and that of no 
importance at all, such as the small amount of scenery she has as 
yet seen, and soon. She babbles of Tore, the Lower Lake, the 
sunset on the previous evening—all in no very exalted style, that. 
I can see, yet those two young men hang upon her lips as though 
pearls were dropping from them. She is kind to them, too, but 
in a mild, absent fashion that seems to whet their admiration; 
and if now and then she does permit her eyes to be sweeter than 
her tongue, I cannot be sure it is not unconsciously she does it. 

“She is the very dearest girl!” says Carrie to me, as we close 
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our doors upon the world that night. “Quite the nicest I know. 
She never drags, does she? I’m so glad you thought of asking 
her to stay on with us here.” 

I thought! J asked! As I have never yet disputed a question 
with Carrie, I don’t feel up to beginning it now, yet a mild pro- 
test I venture. 

“T had a ridiculous idea that it was you asked her,” I say, with 
a lenient smile at my own absurd mistake. 

“Was it? Well, it is all the same,” says she, airily, “and I’m 
= it was the most fortunate thing I did ask her, poor dear 
child!” 

“T only hope you won’t live to repent it,” mutter I, moodily. 

“Why should I do that ?” demands she, briskly. There is a— 
a liveliness about Carrie at times that takes one along with it. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I say, with hesitation. “ Those young 
men at dinner, for example—they seem as if they could not live 
out of her sight. If they can’t, you know, they must live’ 7n it. 
I wonder if there are many more of them?” 

“They seemed nice young men,” says Carrie, with an evasion 
I cannot fail to notice. “One is a Mr. Brooke—a nephew of Sir 
Archibald’s. You remember him, in Scotland, don’t you, darling, 
and how kind he was to us? The other is an engineer—a Mr. 
—— I really forget the name, but he spoke of the Wyatts. And 
of course, George, a pretty girl must expect to be noticed. She 
is pretty, isn’t she ?” 

“T have seen uglier girls, certainly,” I acknowledge, with a 
carefulness that does me credit. As I have said, we are still a 
young married couple; sufficient time has not yet-gone by since 
our wedding-day to enable us with decency to hate each other. 
I still think Carrie’s eyes very pretty and her laugh full of music. 
What she still thinks about me I know not— 


“ For half so boldély can there no man 
Swearen and lien as a woman can.” 


The remembrance, too, of early days is still so fresh upon me, 
that instinctively I pause before openly expressing pleasure in 
the charms of any woman whose name is not Carrie Desmond. 
Though it must be confessed that Carrie Desmond, long ere this, 
has so far forgotten her duty to me as to speak with unblushing 
effrontery and undisguised admiration of the hair, or it may be the 
shirt-collar, or the languid droop of the moustache of many a 
passing acquaintance. Let all this be, however; never, unless 
she reads these lines, will she know of the mad cravings to grapple 
with the owners of those unutterable collars and moustaches that 
have at odd moments seized me. 
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“JT dare say we sha’n’t see much of those men,” says Carrie, con- 
solingly, after a short meditation. ‘ No doubt they have formed 
plans of their own by this time.” 

* No doubt,” reply I, with grim disbelief. 

And, as usual, I am right. In the morning, it does not surprise 
me to find Mr. Brook and the Wyatts’ friend (who, I discover, 
calls himself by the distinguished name of Jones) overpowering 
in their attentions tome. They converse enthusiastically on the 
charms of the lakes and mountains, though it would be palpable 
to a year-old infant that their knowledge of them is derived from 
a tourist’s guide; and they hint broadly at a desire to become 
acquainted with my plans for the growing day. 

I am not even surprised at myself when presently I give them 
both an invitation to accompany us to wherever the gods and the 
boatmen may carry us after breakfast. I give the invitation as 
impulsively as Carrie might, and anything Jike the attention and 
friendly care those young men display toward me during that 
meal, I am bound to say, I never before experienced. 

It is a grand morning, bathed in sunshine. Miss Kingsley, 
tripping downstairs ready for our excursion, in an irreproachable 
costume, runs as nearly as possible into the arms of two attendant 
swains. 

“Isn’t it a good thing I didn’t go back with auntie ?” she says, 
turning her limpid blue eyes not on them but on me, whereupon 
I can see that they both, in spite of their outward seeming, curse 
me inwardly. ‘ Dear Mr. Desmond, what a day it is! You have 
brought the sunshine with you.” 

I begin to fear I shall be assassinated, when Carrie providentially 
makes her appearance. 

“T haven’t kept you waiting, have 1?” says she to Mr. Brooke, 
whereupon he is compelled to remove his baleful glance from me 
and conjure up a sickly semblance of a smile. 

“You will find the boat awaiting you below, sir,” says the 
manager, coming forward, with a courteous rubbing of his hands, 
and, with a salutation to him, we all emerge into the open air, 
and stroll down to the step. 

Whoever brought the sunshine, it is certainly with us. It lies 
upon the unruffled lake in a pale splendour, and touches the trees 
in the island to a lighter shade, and falls upon Tomies, that 
fairest of mountains, making its heather golden here and there. 

“Some time too hot the eye of heaven shines,” but not this 
day. It seems to suit the soft grandeur of the scene as we glide 
across the Lower Lake, past Lamb Island and the smaller Heron 
Isle, from which rise up to greet us as we pass a screaming cloud 
of wild birds—ducks, divers, and teal. 
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It is a day to dwarf all mean and angry thoughts, as I believe. 
I am too trustful. Soon it becomes known to me that ill- 
suppressed wrath and a raging jealousy have shipped with us. 
Mr. Jones has obtained the seat of honour next Miss Kingsley. 
Mr. Brooke, therefore (though comfortably stowed away close to 
me), plainly considers himself out in the cold and miserably ill- 
used. Now, as Mr. Brooke had been the one to sit beside her at 
dinner last night, it occurs to me that this day’s arrangement is 
only reasonable. Evidently it does not so occur to Mr. Brooke. 
He wants everything! He glowers at me, and speaks in mono- 
syllables to Carrie, who is too delighted, however, with the 
scenery to take any notice of his ill humour. 

*“T thought you wanted to row, Jones?” he says, at length, 
with a ghastly attempt at friendliness (we have two boatmen with 
us, but before starting Mr. Jones had unfortunately said some- 
thing to us about his rowing at Cambridge). “I’m sure you have 
given us to understand that you are a crack oarsman.” 

*T think a man never looks so well as when he is rowing,” says 
Miss Kingsley, sweetly. This diplomatic speech is loaded with 
honey. It fills Brooke with the ecstatic belief that she wants to 
be rid of Jones, and fills Jones with the joyful hope of being able 
to show himself off to her presently in his best colours. “ But 
you must not stir yet, Mr. Jones,” she says; “wait until one of 
the men shows some signs of fatigue.” 

“Oh, look at that!” says Carrie, suddenly. 

That is Ross Castle. There it is on our left, stately, ivy-clad, 
grand with the memories of many centuries. 

“The O’Donoghue’s Castle, ma’am,” says one of the boatmen, 
whose name we discover later to be James Matthews. “ He had 
this castle, ma’am, whin the Kinmares was unheard of. Fegs, ’tis 
very handsome intirely. An’ The O'Donoghue himself will come 
to see it agin now an’ thin, though the grass is green over him 
for many a hundherd year. Ye wouldn’t believe it now, ma'am, 
would ye?” with a roguish glance eat her, “but every sivin years 
he'll come to see the ould home, an’ take a ride across the lake !” 

“A ride!” says Carrie, who is an unblushing hypocrite, and 
pretends always a belief in every legend told her, no matter how 
shadowy. 

“Tss, ma’am. "Twasn’t much of a lake it was thin, in The 
O'Donoghue’s s time, but dhry land and a fine huntin’ -ground for 
him. I know an ould man, ma ’am, that saw him an’ his followers 
tearin’ across it, hounds an’ all, one night last October, whin the 
moon was up; an’ he tould me ye could see through the ribs of 
ivery one o’ thim, hounds an’ horses an’ hunthers an’ all. Look! 
there’s his pigeon-house, ma’am,” pointing to a rock rising out of 
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the lake, dented here and there and hollowed out and turned into 
little caves and caverns—“ all by de action of de wather, ma’am,” 
says James, who plainly regards this last as a very ornate speech, 
as he repeats it on every possible occasion. 

He has rowed us in rather close to the castle, so that we may 
admire more nearly its wonderfully preserved walls, and see the 
old women standing on the landing-place, with their baskets filled 
with pipes, and little pigs, and gypsy-pots, all made of bog-oak 
and arbutuswood. And then we row away again, past the grey 
stones in the lake that are supposed to represent O’Donoghue’s 
horse, that wakes with his ghostly master every seven years to 
hunt o’er hill and dale, and past the stony point they call his 
library, and so toward “ fair Innisfallen ” Isle. 

An’ there is The O’Donoghue’s Prison, ma’am,” says James, 
who will take no notice of any one but Carrie, being blind even 
to Miss Kingsley’s charms—“ there on yer right,” pointing to a 
huge, square, massive rock that rises from the middle of the lake, 
crowned by little or no herbage. ‘“ He used to keep souldiers at 
the castle, ma’am, and whin one o’ them offended him he’d have 
him sint over there. Twinty-four hours he’d leave ’em, on bread 
an’ wather. Very little bread, ma’am, but ”—with another roguish 
twinkle of his Irish eyes—“ plinty o’ wather, as ye may see.” 

We pass the prison, which looks anything but gloomy in the 
broad, glad sunshine, and presently come to the small stony 
landing-place at Innisfallen. The signal for us to get on shore 
creates instant confusion in the minds of two of us, and a struggle 
for first place on land, all with a view to obtaining possession of a 
pretty gloved hand for the space of one miserable second. To 
look at Jones and Brooke, you might imagine there is but one 
pretty hand in all the world, and that Miss Kingsley is the proud 
possessor of it. I should be sorry to affirm positively that Jones 
jostled Brooke purposely with a view to upsetting him into the 
smiling lake, or that Brooke put his foot before Jones in the fond 
hope that it might bring him to an ignominious end ; but certainly 
there is a suppressed scuffle somewhere, and more haste than 
elegance in the way they scramble at last on shore. 

And, after all, for naught! Miss Kingsley, as though oblivious 
of the four hands tremblingly extended to her, springs past them, 
and, tucking her arm confidentially within Carrie’s, goes straight 
for the old ruins that stand scattered over this sacred isle. 

Behind come I and the two disappointed youths. They cling 
to me rather, I cannot help acknowledging to myself, as a means 
of escape from each other than from any overweening affection for 
my society, though I am just now in one of the gayest of my 
many charming moods. 
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Carrie and Miss Kingsley are wandering through the ruins of 
the old abbey, in at one quaint archway and out at another, silent, 
wrapped in contemplation of its lonely beauty. Somehow we seem 
very far from man and the din of the madding crowd just now, lost in 
a bygone century and a vain attempt to rebuild and repeople the 
sad, crumbling mass of grey stones about us. The trees around 
have grown so tall as to overshadow the decaying walls; one young 
oak is standing, strong and vigorous, in the very centre of a roof- 
less cell—a touch of insolent life amidst all this pathetic death 
and decay. It has outgrown the surrounding walls, and somehow 
gives us a greater knowledge of the passage of time since first 
those walls became roofless than even the sorrowful ivy that 
clings to them, or the shattered curves and arches. 

“How melancholy it is!” says Carrie, with a pensive 
sigh. 

** One can almost fancy the grey-hooded friars stealing in ana 
out here on moonlit nights,” says Miss Kingsley, in a pretty awe- 
struck tone. “ See! out of that wee, ivied door there, and round 
under that fallen arch, and then in here again—that is how they 
would steal along, with their cowls close drawn, telling their 
ghostly beads the while. It seems all so natural, standing as 
we do now. And there one might imagine a pale young monk 
—like the one in Doré’s ‘ Daydream,’—lost in a cruel reverie, or 
sunk in prayer for the sins of all mankind.” 

“It is a beautiful religion,” says Carrie, softly, alluding to 
Romanism. She sighs again, and puts on her most pious ex- 
pression, the one she used to keep expressly for St. Matthias’s 
when we were in town. She is (or at least fondly believes herself 
to be) an advanced Ritualist, and dotes openly upon lighted tapers 
and little boys in nightgowns. 

*“* A picturesque religion, but a mass of the very grossest super- 
stition,” says Mr. Brooke, suddenly, in a tone that seems to come 
from his boots, it is so deep and saturnine. Unfortunately, he is 
unaware of Carrie’s High-Church tendencies, and is driven to this 
remark because all things at this moment are hateful to him. 
Carrie glares at him in melancholy scorn, and I begin to feel we 
are standing upon the brink of a fiery theological discussion, when 
Miss Kingsley’s clear voice breaks the threatening silence. 

“Oh, Mr. Brooke,” she says, raising rapt, reproachful eyes to 
his, “if you must thank such heresies, at least do not say them here ! 
I am so sorry for you! I hope ”—pitifully—* time will show you 
the beauty of many things to which you are now blind; but until 
then, do not speak as you did just now—not here. I cannot bear 
it, indeed!” Her appealing wail dies away into silence. She 
places her hand once more on Carrie’sarm, as if in need of support. 
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She is evidently suffering. Iamdeeply impressed. The unhappy 
young man is crushed ! 

Downfall of Brooke! ascent of Jones! 

(“It is Jones,” think I.) 

“No, no; certainly superstition is the wrong word,” says that 
hero, coming confidently to the front, cheered by his rival’s fall. 
“It is areligion full of grace and poetry, an ideal creed, fit only 
for those whose souls are fired with the pure sense of faith.” He 
pauses, and draws his hand in a languid fashion across his brow. 
[am much taken with his style, and stand in eager expectation of 
what is to come next. I don’t understand him in the least, but I 
have intellect enough to know that that is one of his chiefest 
charms. “There is,” he goes on, “a concentration of the beautiful, 
a refinement of the culture of olden days, an intensity—that er—” 

An anguished exclamation checks him. 

“ Oh, please don’t!” says Miss Kingsley, with a visible shudder, 
and tears in her voice. “It doesn’t suit this place at all ; it quite 
vulgarises it. Do not destroy the relief we are enjoying in having 
got away for once from the esthetic jargon and forced sentiment 
of the day to something that we can feel is real—like this.” 

Ascent of Brooke! dismal downfall of Jones! 

(“It is not Jones,” think I.) 

“To the boat!” I ery, cheerily, feeling much for these two young 
men. But Carrie and her friend will not be satisfied until they 
have inspected every hole and corner of the island, and sat under 
the largest holly in Europe, popularly supposed to be flourishing 
on Innisfallen, and wandered through the combination of ash, holly, 
hawthorn and ivy, all growing so closely together as to appear born 
of one parent, while in silence, I and the two stricken ones follow 
them, sitting when they sit, and rising when they rise, with a 
submission that might melt a block of granite. But what granite 
is as hard as the heart of a good woman ? 

Then again out upon the lake, with the oarsmen pulling steadily, 
and our souls filling with the sweetness of the scene. Again we 
get a view of Ross Castle, and, far behind it, a glimpse of Man- 
gerton, reddening inthe sunshine. Down its steep sides is stealing 
a thin silver thread of water that flows from the Devil's Punch- 
Bowl and is now glinting and sparkling beneath Sol’s bright rays. 

“ An’ that’s the Mouse Island there, forenist ye out, ma’am,” 
says James, as we go past a little oval isle, “ where the white mice 
come from fust of all. They say ’twas the Chinese come down the 
Kinmare River be moonlight one night, many a long year ago, an’ 
stole thim away from us.” 

Even this absurd legend is not too much for Carrie. She takes 
it without a grimace. 
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“Dear me! how strange!” she says, without so much as a blink 
of her hypocritical lids. “I wonder what they did with them ?” 

“Is that Ross Island?” I ask, to save her from going deeper 
into the mire. 

“ Yes, sir; "tis the largest we have, an’ ’tis joined to the land by 
a slip ofa bridge. °Tis three hundred and sixty-five acres—one 
for ivery day in the year, ma’am,” witha smile at Carrie, and an 
air of determined resistance to anyone who shall attempt to draw 
his attention from her. ‘“ Ross Castle is on it, ma’am; but the 
new castle is over there, as ye may see, up by the town.” 

We all turn to take a look at Lord Kenmare’s new residence, 
that rises up from behind its trees, tall and many-turreted, all in 
the gaudy red brick of Queen Anne’s time. 

“Tis for all the world like a factory wid thim piles o’ chimbleys, 
isn’t it now, ma’am?” says James, who appears to me to regard 
it with disfavour. 

“ It is, rather,” and Carrie laughs. 

“He’s in England now, isn’t he?” ask I, alluding to Lord 
Kenmare. 

“Iss, sir. He got a threatenin’ letther, ma’am, wid an illegant 
death’s-head-an’-bloody-bones on it, an’ it give him the sack. 
But ”—growing preternaturally grave, not to say indignant, as he 
notes her surprised glance—“’twas ne’er a Killarney boy that 
sint that, ma’am, but one o’ thim divils o’ Laguers that won’t let 
the ginthry alone. But sure he might be worse off whativer, for 
the queen has given him a new house over there,” with an airy 
jerk of his thumb, that gives us to understand: England is just 
behind Innisfallen, or thereabouts, “ an’ a splindid coach-an’-four. 
An’ well she might, fegs, for twas the world an’ all he thought of 
her when she come to visit him, twinty-two years ago.” 

“It was a great honour, his queen’s coming to stay with him,” 
says Carrie, whom Ritualism alone has hitherto kept from turn- 
ing Home-Ruler. To do her justice, one sensation at a time is 
sufficient for her. 

“ Well, no doubt,” says James, but with reserve. His manner 
conveys the idea that perhaps the queen should have felt honoured 
by an invitation from Lord Kenmare. “He was very kind to 
her whativer, ma’am, an’ thoughta powerful lot ofher. He keeps 
the barge she sailed about on over these very lakes locked up in 
a house by itself iver since, in honour of her mimory. An’ there’s 
the cottage we'll show ye by an’ by in Glena Bay, i in which he 
gave her a bit to ate, by way of lunch, one day; for ’tis hungry 
work, ma’am, as ye'll find, this sight-seein’ . Nary one is let into 
that cottage since, harrin’ the care-taker. An’ ’tis kept jist as 
the queen left it, savin’ that now an’ thin they add to the grandeur 
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of it, maybe in the hopes she might come agin. But sorra fear : 
*tisn’t grand enough we are for the likes of her!” 

We have crossed the lake by this time, and are skirting along 
under the shadow of Tomies toward O’Sullivan’s famous cascade. 
Above us on one side rises mass upon mass of tinted foliage, the 
deep, brilliant green of the arbutus, with its drooping burden of 
white flowers, catching the wandering gaze before the calmer 
shades of the dusk reds and sombre russets. There is an ever- 
varying beauty about Tomies that renders it always new and each 
day dearer—a lifting or lowering of fleecy clouds upon its brows, 
a sudden rainbow athwart its breast, a play of hurrying sun 
beams in its heights and hollows. Who can say where the 
change lies? Yet every coming morn one wonders at the strange- 
ness of its glories. 

Stepping lightly ashore, we climb the rugged path that leads 
to the cascade. Over and around us are the sighing trees; 
glistening masses of mossy rocks form a wall of nature’s own 
upon our right; to our left rushes a singing stream. Scarce any 
ray of sunlight makes its way into this sylvan solitude, where 
ferns and a tangled wilderness of blackberry and wild rose hold 
high festival, while through it all trembles a nervous music— 
the herald, as it were, of some far-off rushing thunder. Then the 
sound grows louder, and then, all in a moment, we turn a corner 
and find ourselves face to face with the tumult of waters. 

Over the great black boulders comes the mighty torrent, pale 
green at first beneath the dancing spray, then faintest yellow as 
it touches the rocks below in playful fury, and then at last dark- 
est amber as it crashes into the stony hollows fur beneath. With 
a deafening roar it hisses from crag to crag in a mad haste that 
looks like fiercest anger, until at last it dies away, and sinks ex- 
hausted in the arms of the tremulous stream that bears it away 
to the lake. 

** How like a cruel, ungovernable temper it seems!” says Miss 
Kingsley, pensively. ‘Oh, it should be a warning to us all!” 
Here I cannot forbear a glance at her. Is our charming moralist 
uttering merely a pretty sentiment, or is there deeper meaning 
in her words—a gentle hint to the belligerents who stand in 
dogged watchfulness of each other on her either hand? She 
bears my glance with the greatest fortitude. ; 

“ Yes, a warning to us to put aside all petty angers,” she says, 
turning her eyes fully upon mine. Is there now an amused 
defiance in their soft depths? “I myself have a shocking 
temper,” she says, in dove-like tones. She looks at me again. 
This time there is distinct laughter within those purple orbs. 
There is a faint flicker of her eyelashes, and then they fall over 
the tell-tales within. 


b) 
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The waterfall is filling Carrie with joy. She sees, she hears, 
nothing but it. She loses herself in it a little, I think, because 
she slips her hand into mine, with a fine disregard of the chances 
of being considered still in love with me that ofttimes oppresses 
her. 

“Tt is almost too much, George, isn’t it?” she says, in what is 
a whisper here but would be a roar anywhere else. The noise of 
the descending waters drowns all other sounds. We gaze at it in 
wondering delight, and mark how the clumps of waving ferns and 
tender mosses cling as for dear life to the sides of its rocky confines, 
and bow their meek heads beneath its giant spray. 

Impressed by its grandeur, we retrace our steps, and are soon 
again rowing merrily over the lake toward Glena Bay, where the 
queen’s cottage stands, and where Carrie had made some kind 
mention of permitting us to land and appease our appetites. 

“ How deep the lake seems!” says Muriel, pleasantly. She is 
leaning over the edge of the boat in a graceful attitude, trailing 
her slender fingers through the rippling water. 

** About here is the deepest part o’ the lake, miss,” says James, 
condescending for once to notice her, as Carrie seems wrapped in 
thought, “here or a trifle lower down. Three hundred an’ fifty 


feet it is in all, miss, as I’m tould—higher than the highest steeple 


anywheres.” Here he notices with joy that Carrie’s interest in his 
conversation is awakened once more, and his handsome Irish eyes 
kindle as he moves his friendly glance from Muriel to her. 
*T'would take ye a fortnight, or maybe three weeks, to git to the 
bottom of it,” he says to Carrie, with asly laugh, full of a certainty 
that she will join in it. She does. 

“ Ah! that’s the cottage,” says Muriel, when we have passed 
Darby’s Gardens and got well into the beautiful bay of Glena. 
“What a little thing, but how prettily thatched !” 

There is a tiny landing-place, at which we go ashore, and walk 
up to inspect the rustic but charming resting-place the Earl of 
Kenmare had arranged for Her Majesty on her one visit to Ireland. 
Had that visit been repeated, and some little love to the warm- 
hearted people shown, would not much of the bloodshed of late 
years have been averted? It is too unhappy a question to be 
pursued. We leave it, then, and go up to the cottage where Her 
Majesty lunched in °61—* just twinty-two years ago, ma’am,” 
said James, as we left the boat. 

We walk all around it, and admire through the shutterless 
windows the pretty pink-fluted cretonne coverings of the drawing- 
room walls, and all the little choice nicknacks that lie about the 
rooms. There is an air of indescribable loneliness about it, only 
heightened by the idea that it is lying there, swept and garnished 
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waiting for an impossible comer. The cretonne we gaze upon is 
new, a dainty covering for the walls, but unworthy of a queen. 
In her time they were clothed with pink satin, lined with yellow 
sarcenet: I quote from James. 

Seeing that hunger aggravates all evil feelings, I now suggest 
luncheon in a tone that admits of no trifling, and soon a dainty 
meal is spread for us upon a broad strip of grass. We spread our- 
selves before it and fall to. 

It is an excellent luncheon, and should have worked wonders, 
but some people are beyond all genial influences. Jones (to his 
credit be it said) thaws slightly beneath the bubbles of the cham- 
pagne, but Brooke remains gloomy to the bitter end. Somehow I 
lose my faith in Brooke. 

And now, too, the sunshine turns unfriendly. It sinks to rise 
no more. Where has it gone? Perchance behind that huge, 
mournful cloud that now hangs in heavy grandeur over Tomies” 
devoted head. 

* It looks like a squall,” I remark, casually, whereupon they all 
gird up their loins and flee to the boat. 

Carrie, who is a person full of energy, is the first to enter it. 

“Oh, I do hope it won’t be much!” says Miss Kingsley, still 
lingering on the brink. ‘Do people ever get upset in these 
lakes?” She asks this nervously, drawing back from the boat, 
and looking up at Brooke with a hopefulness in his reply that 
must, I believe, contain in it some element of tenderness. She 
moves nearer to him, and lays her hand with a pretty, half- 
frightened gesture upon his arm. He thrills, and grows tiice the 
man he was, beneath the eestasy of that light touch. 

“Oh, no! no indeed!” he says, reassuringly. ‘ You must not 
let yourself be unhappy for even an instant. There is no fear, 
none: J shall be near you.” He flushes crimson, and for one 
ecstatic moment lets his hand fall upon hers as it rests upon his 
arm. Does he squeeze it? I watch him narrowly, and so does 
Carrie, but neither of us, when comparing notes, can be sure. 
“There is no danger at all,” he says, his voice trembling with 
glad agitation. 

“You are then prepared to swear that no one was ever drowned 
in this lake,” breaks in Jones, with a sardonic laugh. 

*T am at least always prepared to assauge the fears of a lady,” 
returns Brooke, severely. 

“Even at the expense of truth?” asks Jones, with diabolical 
persistency. 

I ean see he is fuming. The sight of those little, fragile 
fingers clasped round Brooke’s arm is more than he can peaceably 
endure. Somehow I feel for him. 
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“What has truth got to do with it?” asks Brooke, angrily, 
but uncertainly. 

“With your assurance? nothing,” says Jones. “There were 
two men drowned not very far from this only last year!” He 
gives Muriel a withering but anguished glance, and springs almost 
rudely past Brooke into the boat. 

“ Here, give me an oar!” he calls out, roughly, to one of the 
boatmen, as though he would have said, “ Here, give me your 
sword to fall upon!” 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, not yet!” cries Muriel, leaning toward him 
and holding out her hand—that perjured hand! She has for- 
saken Brooke’s support, and now seems to have centred all her 
hopes of safety upon the blighted Jones. “Not until you have 
helped me to my seat,” she says, quite anxiously. ‘ No, no, Mr. 
srooke ; you do not know so much about these small boats as 
Mr. Jones, and I have often heard they are easily cap—capsized. 
Is that the word, Mr. Jones? If you won’t mind holding my fur 
cape for a moment,” with a heavenly glance at Brooke, “I think 
I will ask Mr. Jones to place me safely on that cushion over there. 
I can trust myself altogether to him,” with a lovely smile at Jones, 
thrice-blessed Jones. “Do you know,” bending forward to give 
her hand to Jones, and leaving it in his for the beatific time it 
takes her to slowly finish her sentence, “stepping down into any- 
thing always makes me feel giddy, and as though I must fall 
forward into somebody’s arms ?” 

This suggestion, I can see, is too much for Jones; he too grows 
giddy. Fearing lest he may fall forward into her arms, I strike 
boldly into the conversation, with a view to restoring order. 

“Do you ever feel like that, Carrie?” I ask, in a tone that I 
hope is without latent meaning. But who can bamboozle his 
wife ? 

“ Always!” she says, in a voice that admits of no compromise. 

“So glad I am not the only coward in creation,” says Miss 
Kingsley, smiling again at Jones, who is now as radiant as a rose 
in bloom, and, springing lightly into the boat, she subsides into 
the seat next me with a sigh of unmistakable relief. Is that sigh 
meant for me? I feel I am growing mixed. Is it Jones? is it 
Brooke ? or is it--— 

“Carrie, you don’t look comfortable there: come here, close to 
me,” I say, aloud, with a sternness that is foreign to my usual 
sweetness of demeanour. 

“No; I think I'll stay here. I can’t take my eyes off Tomies,” 
returns ‘Carrie, dreamily, basely declining to come to my support. 
Whereupon I give myself up for lost. If any further attention is 
shown me by a certain person, what will not be done to me by 


,” 
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certain two other persons? ‘ Answers to be posted no later than 
Saturday, the 15th.” 

Jones was taking off his coat, and is now rowing with all his 

might and main. 

“If doughty deeds my lady please,” 
Miss Kingsley certainly ought to be charmed. He pulls as vigour- 
ously as if his life depended upon each stroke, and looks as well 
as a stout young man can look in his shirt-sleeves. I fancy there 
is a grim satisfaction in the gaunt features of Brooke as he gazes 
at him. 

I think I have forgotten to say that one of our youths is tall 
and slim (Brooke), the other short and stout (Jones), which facts, 
taking them as a whole, should redound to the credit of neither, 
as what one loses in height, he gains in breadth, and vice versa. 
This appears to me to equalise all things, but who shall say how 
it appears to Miss Kingsley? And, after all, that is the principal 
thing to them. 

To look at them, one would give the palm to Brooke, but I 
cannot help thinking there is a great deal in Jones besides his 
‘too, too solid flesh.” And, at all events, of one thing I am quite 
assured—that there is a very great deal in Miss Kingsley. 

A few drops fall pattering upon our uplifted faces. The sky 
has grown strangely dark. It is nearly five o'clock, I find by 
looking at my watch, and a shadow from the coming night already 
lies on all around. /s it going to rain ? 

“ Divil a sign of rain!” says James, when appealed to anxiously 
because of certain feathers in hats. “Don’t be afeared, ma’am : 
tis only the paspiration from the hills!” 

Perhaps he is right, or perhaps he has whistled to the clerk of 
the weather-office to spare us; but, at all events, the mists dis- 
perse, and from behind them comes a weird light, grand, 
mysterious, that falls on Tomies in a pale brilliancy, and lights 
up all its vales and summits, and seems to tremble in mid-air. 
Straight down from heaven itself it comes, to rest lovingly upon 
the everlasting hills, and soften into calmer outlines the sternness 
of their rugged grandeur. 

Then this too fades, and far, far above us, half resting on tie 
mountain-peaks, falls a dense mass of sullen clouds, gray, tinted 
with a sluggish blue. Straight out from the sky they stand, as 
though a man might put his hand behind them, and from them 
uprise fantastic towers and turrets that form themselves into 
ghostly castles, not all unlike the stately ruins that frown upon 
the Rhine; whilst in between all these flash gleams of richest 
crimson, blood-red from the vanishing sun, darting upward 
through the heavy grey, as it were flames from some wild Inferno. 
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“How weird! how wonderful!” says Carrie, in a low tone. We 
are all silent. The very boatmen rest upon their oars to gaze 
upon the gorgeous panorama. Then, after a little while, when 
we have grown almost oppressed by the unearthly beauty of it, 
the scene changes; the clouds lift and soar again once more 
heavenward, and Tomies comes out from behind them, purple and 
yellow and red as before. 

A thin thread of smoke curls slowly upward from the centre of 
the large valley that almost divides it in two. 

“Does anyone live on Tomies?” asks Carrie, turning to 
James. 

“Tss, ma’am; one man, a tinant, a kind of caretaker of Herbert 
of Muckross. He’s all be himself there. That’s the man, ma’am, 
can’t quarrel wid his neighbours. And, begorra, a fine thing ’tis 
for him’ too,” with a grin. 

“Tt didn’t save him, anyway,” says the other boatman, opening 
his lips for the first time. “He said a word in court agin one 0’ 
the boys” (Leaguers) “for stealin’ a bit 0’ wood over there, an’ 
they fired into his house one night last week, as he sat be his fire.” 

“Good gracious! they didn’t kill him?” asks Carrie, in horror, 
yet turning her eyes with a desperate hope upon the thin line of 
smoke. If he is dead, who lit the fire? This is an eerie thought, 
suggestive of ghosts, and therefore full of joy. 

‘He wasn’t kilt out an’ out, ma’am, but ’twas a near shave. 
He had his little gossoon upon his knee, an’, fegs, the bullet wint 
right betwixt him an’ the child. They do say the little chap has 
been a thrifle deaf since. But sure he needn’t care, since they 
left the life in him, glory be ° 

“Oh, that wicked Land League!” says Carrie, with startling 
vehemence. ‘“ What misery it has brought upon this wretched 
country! Hanging is too good for the miscreants that belong 
to it!” 

“Good heavens!” think I, “what rashness, to deliver herself 
of such sentiments as these in a loud voice in the midst of 
disaffected Kerry!” I gently press her toe, after which I catch 
her eye, a rather irate eye, so I greatly fear I have hurt her. 

“Take a good look at the man that isn’t James,” I say ina 
careful whisper. ‘He is an advanced member of the society you 
have just been alluding to in tones of mild censure. Follow up 
your late remarks, and probably you will find yourself in another 
moment or so buffeting the angry waves.” 

“IT don’t see any waves,” says Carrie, who is hopelessly unim- 
pressed by my fervid remonstrance. “And as to suppressing my 
thoughts about that odious League, don’t expect it, George; on 
such a subject I decline to temporise.” 
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* Would you drown us all,” I say, indignantly, “ for the sake of 
your principles?” 

“Would you have me be false to my principles ?” retorts she, 
fixing me with a stony gaze. 

“JT would have you remember that, whatever it may be to you, 
life is sweet to me, principles or no principles,” say I. 

“That is too loose a sentiment for me to entertain,” returns 
she, with a scornful tilting of her little nose. It eccurs to me at 
this moment that I used to think it a pretty nese. Js it pretty ? 

“ Well, you can follow up your present wild course instead,” say 
I, ominously; “ but when presently you find yourself on your 
downward course to that lowest part of the lake James told you 
of just now, I dare say you will repent.” 

“ Downward course? Lowest part of the lake? Is it the 
bottomless pit you are alluding to? Is this a sermon?” asks 
she, flippantly. Whereupon we both laugh. 

“You are such a goose!” she says, radiantly, and gives me 
to understand by a faint gesture of her hand that she here 
relinquishes all faith in ever being able to make much of me. 
She goes back to her contemplation of Tomies and the spot where 
the murder was not committed. 

“ After all,” she says, smiling at James, “ you see that man, 
though alone on that mountain, did manage to quarrel with his 
neighbour.” 

James grins back at her in sympathy. 

“Tis hard to know who’s yer neighbour, ma’am,” says he, 
shaking his head. 

*“ Why should neighbours quarrel? Why should anyone 
quarrel ?” demands Miss Kingsley, pensively, looking at nobody 
in particular. Nobody in particular answers her. 

* Thrue for ye, miss,” says James, vaguely, who is always glad 
to hear his own voice. 

“T pity any poor man living up there all by himself,” says 
Carrie, glancing toward Tomies, now looking lonely as the 
evening descends. 

*“¢() Solitude! where are thy charms ?’” say I, being much 
given to the utterance of unhackneyed quotations. 

“Yet solitude has its charms,” says Mr. Brooke, in a peculiar 
tone. “It enables one to escape from the world with one’s sorrow 
and nurse it in secret. To be able to hug one’s grief in private 
is a luxury known only to the miserable. Solitude, too,” with 
siow and terrible emphasis, “enables one to escape from the 
society of those whose presence has grown to be not only distaste- 
ful, but a curse!” 

A shivering silence. What is going to happen next? What 
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means this fierce young man? Will Jones come to the scratch ? 
Will he pick up the glove? I am pained to see that Carrie looks 
full of a certain glad excitement. Miss Kingsley trails her fingers 
through the water, and seems absorbed in a happy abstraction. 

“You are right there,” says Jones, resting on his oar, the 
better to glare at his foe. To feel assured that one need never 
again be offended by the sight of a detested somebody would be 
a boon sweet enough to render even isolation Paradise. There are 
some,” with a deadly glance, “of whom I would gladly see the 
last.” 

“For once I can agree with you,” says Brooke. 

“There is at least one,” continues Jones, who, I can see, is 
determined to push matters to a dangerous point. As he says 
this, it seems as though he edges somewhat in the direction of 
his adversary. 

“ There is one,” retorts Brooke, making as decided a movement 
toward him. 

Will they meet? Is it time to interfere? I sit trembling, 
in momentary expectation of seeing a mortal struggle between 
two misguided men, to be finished only by an annihilation of both 
as complete as that of the Kilkenny cats, when Miss Kingsley’s 
low, clear laughter, full of gentle merriment, falls upon the air. 

* Do look at this, Mr. Brooke,” she says, gaily, holding up her 
fingers to let some of the sparkling waterdrops fall from them. 
** See what dear little circles they make as they fall. And isn’t 
the lake cold? Just feel my hand: it might have been in ice 
instead of this clear water. Will yow feel it, Mr. Jones? It is 
the strangest thing.” 

Where does the strangeness lie? And is a ripple on a lake a 
laughable thing? Yet, oh! how I admire that girl at this 
moment! I back her up with all my might. It is difficult to 
get up a laugh about nothing, yet I manage it. I even so far 
martyr myself as to feel the coldness of her soft hand when 
the others are quite done with it, which isn’t forsome time. Her 
little speech is a blessed relief; but for it I might have had to 
rise and fling myself between two heated enemies. And in an 
interference of that sort, in a small boat, the peacemaker is the 
one most likely to get tipped over the side and plunged in the 
chilly water. Now, by a soft word wrath has been turned aside, 
and peace and a treacherous calm once more restored. 

Mr. Jones is bending to his oar again. Mr. Brooke has taken 
a less aggressive attitude, and is sunk i in a reverie that (to look at 
him) must be composed chiefly of recollections of midnight assas- 
sinations and murders in cold blood. Miss Kingsley has returned 
to the icing of her fingers and a tender contemplation of the 
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scene around. Her eyes are uplifted to the pale-blue sky, her 
lips are parted. Of what is she thinking? How far have her 
thoughts flown ? or are they still with us ? 


“ Beneath her eyelids deep 
Love, lying, seems asleep 
Love, swift to wake, to weep, 
To laugh, to gaze.” 


But 7s Dan Cupid really asleep? or is he waking in her breast 
for Jones or Brooke? There is a soft serenity about her face that 
masks it well and guards her secret, if any lie behind it. 

And now the silence of evening has fallen upon us, and shadows 
from the mountains are darkening all the lake. There is a 
tremulous stillness in the air, a greyness on the purple hills. 
Again we pass Innisfallen, now sunk in gloom, and gaze with 
lingering eyes on the wooded sides of Ross. A flock of wild duck, 
startled by our approach, flutter angrily from the little bay in 
which they are preening themselves, and disappear round some 
shadowy corner. Then silence again, broken only by the 
monotonous music of the oars. And now we have passed the 
Mouse Island, on which two lonely corbies sit in solitary grandeur, 
watching us with motionless interest until we have gone beyond 
their vision ; and so past the prison of The O’Donoghue and Heron 
and Lamb Islands; and now the men quicken their stroke, and 
presently there is a grating sound, and we know we have touched 
land, and have come to the end of our first day’s excursion. 


(To be continued.) 
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PART I. 


REGARDLESS of her trailing satins and laces, and oblivious of the 
presence of guests at her castle, Pauline, Lady Alsingham, leant 
back carelessly on a lounge inher boudoir. Her ripe, rich beauty 
was heightened by a flush of crimson roses, and an infinite languor 
filled her large liquid eyes. 

“He loves me! He loves me not! He loves me, 


” 


she mur- 


mured at length, in a low but exultant voice, as she broke off the 
very last petal of a pure white daisy, and flung the stalk on the 
floor. 

She was a woman of the world with no lack of intelligence, and 
reason and sense both warned her that no sentiment warmer than 
friendliness existed in Philip Trefusis’ breast towards her, and yet 


with that curious and fatuous superstition that is so often atten- 
dant on a “ grand passion,” the simple teutonic method of testing 
affection by a flower appeared to open before her love-sick mind 
quite a vista of hope and comfort, and she rose with a radiant, 
triumphant smile playing on her scarlet lips to perform the onerous 
duties of chatelaine. 

The darkness of a starless night hung over the vast and roman- 
tic grounds of the old castle, rendering the glocm that pervaded 
wood and abbey almost impenetrable, but the edifice itself from 
summit to base was one blaze of light. 

The aspect of the place was in fact symbolical of life and death 
in the strange contrast that it presented, for outside there were 
shadow and mystery, and inside revelry and strains of music. 

Beneath the dense foliage of the huge patriarchal trees reposed 
the grave poetry of utter silence, and under the richly gilded and 
frescoed ceilings was the “ World” with its giddy votaries, and its 
insensate pleasures. 

The chief reception-room gave on to a long vestibule, the cream 
and azure portals of which were thrown widely open to admit the 
soft summer air, and there, too, the hosts bidden by my lady to 
her ball were visible from the exquisite Italian gardens that lay in 
front of Rivers Castle. 

But charmed by the glittering splendour of the entertainment, 
the crowd had no thought forthe varied beauties of Nature that 

c2 
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were in such close contiguity. The quiet delights of the delicious 
dew-laden bouquets and emerald dells, the soft sloping grassy 
hollows, the subtle trill of the nightingale, the trees heavily 
freighted with pink and white blossoms, that lent fragrance to 
the breeze, stole through the casements, and kissed the hot brows 
and cheeks of the whirling revellers. 

Two fair women were the centre of attraction at the ball, and 
they were Pauline, Lady Alsingham, and herstep-daughter, Evleyn 
Rivers. 

The first, although she was a little past the pristine bloom and 
freshness of youth, was a magnificent specimen of womanhood, a 
good deal above the average height of her sex, and stately as a 
poplar. She held herself as if born to the imperial purple. Her 
features were aquiline, her great almond-shaped eyes, black as 
midnight skies, flashed like the diamonds she wore, and massive 
coils of hair, dark as a raven’s wing, went round her perfect head, 
lending it a glory greater than jewels. 

But Evelyn—shy and timid as a fawn—seemed desirous of 
evading as much as Lady Alsingham courted the ardent glances 
and notice beneath which the girl’s milk-white lids drooped and her 
fair face flushed. Her heart was evidently not at ease, for when- 
ever her rosebud lips essayed to smile, her long golden lashes fell 
as if to hide irrepressible tears. 

Her beauty was a complete contrast to her stepmother’s, for while 
Lady Alsingham’s cheek glowed with health and strength, Evelyn 
was as pure and delicate as a sea shell, and her eyes, candid and 
innocent as a child’s, were blue as the summer skies. 

The excessive reserve of her manner succeeded after a while in 
dispersing the fashionable moths that hovered round her, attracted 
not only by her loveliness, but also by the glare of her wealth, for 
the old earl, when he died twelve months back, had left his 
daughter sole owner of all he possessed. 

Not one sou had he willed to his second wife, his imperial, 
beautiful countess, Pauline. It was a very odd will, for he had 
seemed to worship his wife, until a month or two before his death. 
Then the old man had suddenly changed, and to his last hour had 
remained cold and hard as adamite, carrying the secret of his 
conduct with him to his grave. And it was not only an odd will, 
but a baneful one, for it had made Lady Alsingham hate the girl 
whose existence had deprived her of all her soul lov ed, with ac ruel 
and ruthless hatred that would not hesitate at—crime. 

Deserted at last by her partners, Evelyn stood in a recess, 
almost hidden from view by the leaves of an immense magnolia, and 
so absorbed in her thoughts that she scarcely realised her isolation 
from the glittering throng, when a man, young and handsome, 
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whose keen, grey eyes had sought her out, asked her for the valse 
on the eve of commencement. 

She started visibly, and flushed up to her delicate blue-veined 
temples, as that familiar voice fell suddenly on her ear, and rising 
at once, she put her little trembling hand on his arm. 

Then mute and motionless as a statue, she stood with a terrified 
look in her eyes, fixed eagerly on Lady Alsingham, who at the other 
end of the room conversed earnestly with an elderly woman of very 
unprepossessing exterior, but who was superbly attired in velvet 
and sheen, with a rare coronet of gems shining on her withered 
neck and flashing in her white hair. To casual observers the 
lengthy colloquy might have seemed but an excuse for Lady Al- 
singham to enhance her own marvellous attractions by the vicinity 
of a foil, but Evelyn knew that her haughty stepmother was not 
a woman to condescend to any petty manceuvres for gaining 
admiration. 

To the strong passion of the tropics, Lady Alsingham united 
the overweening pride of many of the English nobility, and it was 
impossible that she should have singled out a rich but parvenu 
Canadian for especial courtesy, unless some weighty motive pro- 
pelled the action. That motive—wheel within wheel—lay buried 
in the deepest recesses of her soul, known to none, and understood 
by none, save one individual, who, crafty and cunningas Reynard, 
preserved her knowledge intact, and was content to bide his time 
for revealing it, until all was ripe for the scheme he had himself 
in view. 

“ Of what is my darling thinking?” questioned her companion 
in low and loving accents, as he pressed Evelyn’s little white hand 
closer to his heart and looked down at her sweet face with un- 
speakable tenderness and admiration in his handsome deep-set 
eyes. “Surely there is no fascination about that horrible little 
Madame Belmont! If it were her son that attracted your gaze, 
I might perhaps be jealous, little one!” 

“ Evelyn shuddered and turned whiter than before, and uncon- 
sciously she clung closer to her lover's arm. “ Philip!” she said, 
lifting up a piteous glance, “what I am looking at makes me 
tremble for us both! I feel sure that it is not without an object 
in view that Alphonse Belmont has come here again. He knows 
that my father left me money, and they say he would sacrifice 
body and soul for gold. What would I not give to know what 
is passing between his mother and Lady Alsingham !” 

“ Darling mine! Lady Alsingham shall respect the solemn vows 
you and I have sworn to each other! She dares not sacrifice 
your happiness to any desire of her own. After all, she is only 
one of your guardians, and if she were the sole one, she knows I 
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adore you, and she could not have the heart to try and separate 
us, surely!” 

As Philip Trefusis spoke, he looked unconsciously towards Lady 
Alsingham with soft, appealing eyes. Her eyes answered him, 
but there was something in their glance that sent the red blood 
to his cheek and a thrill of misgiving through his breast. Full 
of warmth and kindliness, those magnificent black eyes of Lady 
Alsingham had answered him, yet their expression seemed to 
portend ill to the cause dearest to him in life, and involuntary he 
shuddered and paled through the bronze of his cheek as he 
met it. 

Philip had caught fleeting glances of the kind before, but 
under the refining influence of a genuine attachment, Lady 
Alsingham had experienced a certain timidity and shyness that 
usually belong to youth, and she had averted her great black 
eyes, or veiled them beneath their long, thin jetty fringe before 
Philip—unsuspecting and in truth, indifferent—had had time to 
read their eloquence. Nevertheless an instinctive desire for some 
months had urged him to avoid inasmuch as lay in his power, 
and as much as an especially favoured guest at the Castle could 
do, the stepmother of the girl he loved better than his life. 

Evelyn, less sanguine then her lover of any mercy being 
accorded her, or clemency shown towards their affection, answered 
his eager words simply bya deep sigh, as they walked towards the 
dancers, with her rich dress displaying the symmetry of her 
exquisite figure and her long fair pearl-encircled hair falling on 
her snow-white shoulders. The excited admiration and interest 
as well, for though none in that giddy crowd guessed at her cause 
for sudness, all were impressed with the notion that Evelyn 
Rivers, young, lovely and passing rich, was yet far from happy 
or to be envied. 

The band played more loudly and the dancing, as the evening 
grew on, increased in energy. And Philip Trefusis, taking advan- 
tage of that solitude that often exists in the very midst of a 
multitude, poured passionate love words in Evelyn’s ear. 

Although up to this time he had borne the character of being 
fickle and a flirt, he was really of a steadfast nature and possessed 
a depth of feeling that is not common to men in the nineteenth 
century. 

Evelyn was his first love. And he felt that if he lost her, no 
woman would ever replace her image in his heart, or make him 
forget the world of pure yet ardent emotions she had aroused in 
his breast. It was absolutely an Heaven upon Earth to be able to 


clasp her slight waist and to feel her heart beating against ° 
his own. 
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But she, poor child, dared- not answer him by word or look. 
Although the fond words she listened to with quickened pulses 
told her that he, whom she loved with the whole strength of her 
soul, was in truth her very own. And that his constancy would 
endure, through time and trial, for the hot, flashing orbs of her 
stepmother seemed to follow her wherever she went, with a fierce, 
jealous expression in their dark depths that she shrank from 
nervously without being able to comprehend. Frightened, she 
almost regretted having allowed herself even a short glimpse of 
happiness with Philip, since that gleam of happiness resembled 
the treacherous midsummer sun, whose bright, bold rays are so 
often the precursors of some terrible storm. 

Only sweet seventeen, and brought up as rigorously and 
quietly as if she had been immured in aconvent. She was utterly 
unable to cope with Lady Alsingham in spirit, and felt indefinable 
terror of her wrath, which to some of the damsels of the day 
would have appeared absurd even to imbecility. Pale now as a 
lily, she was on the point of seeking her far-off corner again, when 
a lacquey in all the glory of powdered hair and crimson and gold 
trappings addressed her with a curt and cruel message: “ Her 
Ladyship would be glad if Miss Rivers would retire at once.” 

Evelyn bent her little head in acquiescence, and made a gesture 
to obey at once. 

Lady Alsingham’s will was to her like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. 

But Trefusis, angry and indignant, remonstrated vehemently 
against what was really a peremptory command. 

“Evelyn, the ball is not near its close and it is offering an 
insult to your guests to leave them so soon and so suddenly. 
Lady Alsingham is wrong to take advantage of your gentleness 
and obedience. Assert yourself, darling, and stay!” 

“T cannot!” she almost whispered, in a tremulous voice, her 
rosy lips quivering and a drop glistening on her long lashes. She 
was only a child after all, and to leave the ball at its zenith when 
Philip was by her side was a desperate disappointment. “I 
must obey—I am afraid of her, youknow! And, Philip, some- 
thing tells me that this is neither the last nor the greatest sacri- 
fice that she will exact from me—good-night.” 

Trefusis clasped her little hand fervently. The girl so sweet, 
so resembling an angel, loved him and was willing to be his wife. 
Yet a power—the power of a mere woman—seemed to snatch the 
cup of bliss from his lips, and he was apparently helpless to resist. 
The thought that after all Evelyn might never be his drove the 
blood from his face, and he bent over the hand he held to hide his 
emotion; but Evelyn divined his feelings with the instinct of love. 
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“Philip, let me see a smile on your face before I go,” she 
murmured softly; “it will give me strength to bear things, you 
know.” 

Trefusis looked straight down into her sweet, soft, blue eyes and 
forced the semblance of a smile to his mouth. 

“ My own, may God watch over you till we meet again!” 

She gave him a shy and loving look in reply, and then glided 
quietly away. 

And Trefusis, heartsick and angry, hating the music, the lights, 
the mirth, that seemed to mock at him, turned on his heel, and 
Lady Alsingham’s vigilant eyes watched him wistfully, till they 
lost sight of him in the darkness that reigned outside the castle. 


PART II. 


ALPHONSE BELMONT’S game was apparently prospering well ; and 
he and his mother remained on at the Castle, pressed to prolong 
their stay day afterday by Lady Alsingham. 

Since the evening of the ball, an unusual stir and excitement 
had filled the place, which, up to this period—save when royalty 
had occasionally sojourned there—had borne the solemn and silent 
aspect of a monastery. 

It was in truth a marvel that the ghosts of the old Rivers did 
not arise from their slumbers in the cloisters hard by, to reproach 
the profanity that sought to transform the stately walls into a 
temple dedicated to Terpsichore and Bacchus, where nightly orgies 
were held till the grey hand of dawn pointed rebukingly at pallid 
face and haggard eyes, while all the tongues of the country folk 
wagged apace that Rivers Castle—forgetful of its dignity and 
pride—had become transmogrified into a hostelry, in which jing- 
ling instruments and clinking cups resounded from cockcrow to 
cockcrow. 

“arly in the day, the guests were astir for hunting or shooting, 
and in the evening, while pale holy stars twinkled in the sapphire 
plain of sky, they sipped their fragrant Mocha, and breathed the 
ambient air on the flower-laden terraces that formed the fagade 
of the building. 

And Lady Alsingham, as though she had drunk of the waters of 
eternal youth and beauty, was the presiding duty of guiding the 
helm of the bark of pleasure, and lavishing brilliant smiles around 
so that none detected the sharp stab it gave her to see Philip 
Trefusis—with a pale cheek and scornful lip—turn away from the 
noisy groups and wander into the sequestered woodland ways, 
where even the echo of merriment could not reach him. 
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Nothing could dissipate his melancholy or rouse him from the 
lethargic despondency into which he had fallen—save the name of 
“Evelyn.” Yet with her eyes wilfully closed to the love that was 
patent to all observers, Lady Alsingham, whenever accident or the 
result of her own scheming threw Trefusis in her proximity, 
sought to instil into his mind, in ambiguous but insidious language 
enough, the advantages accruing from a brilliant marriage with 
a woman well known in the “ grand monde,” and capable of rais- 
ing the husband of her choice from a comparatively humble and 
insignificant position to the highest pinnacle of society and fashion. 

But here it may be said that in her heart Lady Alsingham 
knew Philip loved Evelyn, and therefore she had determined on a 
scheme by which her step-daughter would be removed from him 
for ever. 

At last, Trefusis trembling within himself, feared that he under- 
stood but too well the significance of the words dropped in 
honeyed accents from the lady’s scarlet lips—lovely lips they were 
—red, and well-shaped, but how he loathed them! How he hated 
the cruel position into which fate had placed him; and he would 
have willingly fled the spot and the unwelcome favour of its 
mistress, whose frowns were less to be dreaded than her charming 
Circean smiles; but his heart clung to the place where his darling 
was kept a sort of state prisoner. 

Harassed and wretched, he knew not how to act. His very 
soul rebelled against the trammels laid upon him by the imperious 
mandate of Pauline, Lady Alsingham, a woman of an iron nature, 
whose will was not to be set aside. 

Evelyn’s sweet face was a sight completely denied him, and yet 
how unutterably he thirsted to look upon it again. 

But strictly watched by the stringent order of her ladyship, 
Evelyn was quite as helpless to act or move in her own sumptuous 
apartment as if she had been immured within the four walls of 
a prison. 

At last, one morning, unable to resist her longing for air and 
freedom, Evelyn, eluding the vigilance of the maid whose espion- 
age had become so irksome, stole down to the lovely Italian 
gardens, whilst her stepmother and the fashionable company were 
still lapped in slumber. 

It was a day of days, a day on which to be ineffably content— 
a sort of snatch from Paradise, and, like the poor bird that had 
vainly beaten its wings against the iron bars, and had suddenly 
found itself released from durance vile, Evelyn stood drinking in 
with delight the first sweet breaths of the morning, the scent of 
the myriad blossoms. The freshness of the bosquets came to her, 
bringing joy and hope in their train—the song of the birds brought 
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a thrill of intense rapture to her heart, and she felt lighter of 
spirit than she had done for months. It was difficult for the child 
to believe, at the age of seventeen, that nought but misery and 
disappointment existed upon this fair earth, when nature itself, 
emerging from under the cloak of night, appeared to revel in such 
infinite zest in her emancipation. She seated herself near an old 
fountain, the marble of which was all chipped and broken, and 
watched the limpid waterfall with a gentle monotonous murmur, 
over a great bank of Parma violets that rose hard by, sending up 
the subtle fragrance like an incense to heaven. The sun, rising 
slowly in the east, cast little golden streaks across the emerald 
turf, and the jewelled butterflies already hovered over the chalices 
of a passion flower that hung in long trails over an old stone 
Corinthian pillar. 

And Evelyn, with her soft sweet face turned towards the mur- 
muring fountain, fell to dreaming of her childhood’s days, those 
sweet and peaceful days, when full of spirits she would steal on 
tiptoe and with little mischievous hands try and debar the 
spangled butterflies from their luscious feast—those happy days, 
when she was her father’s pet and companion, and the shadow of 
Lady Alsingham’s tall figure had not fallen across the threshold 
of Rivers Castle. 

Suddenly leaning her forehead on the edge of the marble she 
burst into tears, remembering what had been and what was, when 
a hand on her shoulder made her look up hastily to see Philip 
Trefusis standing by. 

His face, with the unexpected joy of seeing her, was as bright 
as the morning itself, but hers after the first instant, clouded with 
fear and anxiety. 

Suppose Lady Alsingham should see her, and with him! 

“Evelyn, my own darling!” and Philip caught her in his arms, 
“Lady Alsingham has done her best to keep us apart, but kind 
fortune has brought us together again!” he cried eagerly. She 
freed herself from his clasp, her eyes drooping under his ardent 
glance. 

Philip! leave me I beg of you; Lady Alsingham has forbidden 
me to speak to you, and she will never forgive me for disobeying 
her! She has threatened to * 

She paused, her face white as ashes, her mouth quivering, a 
wild scared look in her soft blue eyes. 

“ Threatened to—— ? ”Philip whispered with a thrill of fear run- 
ning through him; “Oh tell me, my darling, what is it she has 
said, that the very remembrance of it makes you tremble like this!” 

Evelyn put up one hand and drew down his head until she 
could reach his ear. 
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“ Listen!” she said in a strange voice that startled him, “ Listen, 
Philip! She says if I do not cease to love you, she will send me 
where people are either brought to their senses or else shut up 
for their life! Lady Alsingham will put me into a—madhouse!” 

“God forbid!” cried Trefusis, and even while he spoke, a 
curious feeling stole over him, that even this, even this horrible 
fate, he would be helpless to avert from the girl whom he would 
die to keep from harm or ill! “And so my darling has but two 
alternatives, either to give me up, or to be shut up in a mad- 
house ?” he asked in an unnaturally steady voice, while he racked 
his brain to find a way of taking her away with him at once, away 
from a life of horror to the home of which his love would make an 
Eden. 

“She has given me one other alternative,” Evelyn murmured 
shuddering. “She wishes me to marry some one of her choosing.” 

Trefusis started visibly, his cheek, pale as death a moment 
ago, flamed red, while a fierce jealous light flashed from his deep- 
set eyes. 

Evelyn—his Evelyn—belonging to another man! The very 
suggestion froze up the blood within him, and all that he could 
do was to clasp his little love closer to him, and feel—that in 
the present, at any rate, she was—his. 

“Evelyn! Have I not the right to guard you from all this?” 
he exclaimed, passionately. It seemed to him, standing there 
with her heart against his own, her hand in his, that no mortal 
breathing could have the power to wrest his darling from his 
grasp. 

“No one can protect me from Lady Alsingham! My father 
gave her a right that no one can dispute!” Evelyn answered, 
lying her head on his arm and sobbing like a child. 

For she was a child, with a child’s timidity and helplessness 
and weakness, and her lover knew full well that this very weak- 
ness of Evelyn’s was Lady Alsingham’s strcngest weapons to 
trade on her nervous fears. Her bewildered sense of duty and 
loyalty to the woman, placed over her as a guardian, was Lady 
Alsingham’s plan of reaching the end she desired, and Trefusis’ 
heart sank within him as he realised the power of one woman, 
and the utter failure of spirit in Evelyn to combat with it. 

After a moment she raised her face, all white and wet like a 
lily dashed with rain. 

“Let us wait, Philip; perhaps Lady Alsingham may relent, 
and the future may bring happier days.” 

“But will you be true to me, Evelyn? Will you promise 
that nothing shall force you to marry any other man? Will you 
be firm and strong ?” 
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“Tl try!” she said, with a half smile. “I'll try with all my 
might and main. And Philip, I hope, that if I am driven into 
such a terrible, terrible fate, that God will have pity on me and 
take me to Himself!” 

Trefusis bent and kissed her on the brow and on the lips, but 
the caress brought no flush to her cheek; her face wore a deadly 
whiteness, and her lips were cold as ice. 

“It may be a long time before we meet again, Evelyn,” he said 
in a hoarse voice. “I want you to wear this ring. It was my 
mother’s; I took it off her finger after she was dead, and it has 
never left mine since. It will be a remembrance to you of our 
mutual love, an emblem of our everlasting fidelity. For my own 
part, I feel that nothing but death will really part us. For a little 
while I may lose you, but something tells me that as long as 
earth holds your spirit your heart will be mine, and mine alone. 
Of my feelings it would be useless to speak! Whilst I live I am 
yours, body and soul! Evelyn, my own! my all! Swear to me 
that you love me! It will give me strength to bear the bitter 
trial of separation that lies before me!” 

His words went straight from his heart to hers, and rendered 
her for one brief moment entirely oblivious of the danger of her 
position. It was Philip Trefusis who bent over her with passionate 
face, and longing eyes. It was Philip Trefusis, the only man 
who had uttered words of tenderness in her virgin ears, the only 
being in whose presence her cheek flushed and her pulses 
throbbed with a sweet weakness. Not marvellous, then, that she 
forgot all the world but him. She let him put the ring on her 
finger, and then raising her hand, she pressed the emblem of 
Philip’s love and fidelity to her soft red lips. 

“Philip! you know I love you!” she whispered in a little 
tremulous voice. “Our love, so true and deep, can never die! 

se faithful to meas I shall be to you! I swear it, Philip! and 

see ”—her blue eyes sparkled, and a deep pink bloom tinged her 
cheek—“I seal my oath!” and raising herself on tiptoe, she 
dropped a kiss, as lightly as the fall of a roseleaf, on his forehead, 
and then drew back hastily, ashamed of the freedom of her 
action. 

The dread of having exceeded the bounds of maidenly decorum, 
united to the bitter pain of parting with Trefusis, made her 
unconscious of the lapse of time, and she leant against the 
balustrade of the great staircase, having no courage to quit the 
charmed spot, when Philip clasped the hand upon which the 
betrothal ring flashed in the morning light. Suddenly Evelyn 
started from her haleyon dream of love, and murmuring an adieu, 
she hastened up the stairs, neither lookirg to the right or left, 
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until a slight significant cough attracted her notice, and the 
sight of Alphonse Belmont arrested her steps. 

He was close upon her, and by the strange and cynical smile 
that curled his thin lips, she knew at once that he had been an 
unseen witness to her rencontres with Trefusis. 

With a horrible mocking expression on his dark face, and a 
wicked glitter in his bold bad eyes, he came forward and held out 
his hand in greeting; and Evelyn, pale as death, and agitated 
like a leaf driven before the blast, let him draw her to an ottoman 
in the vestibule, upon which she sank half unconscious. 

Her stern step-mother, the woman whose ire was so terrible in 
her sight, would doubtless hear from the malevolent Canadian of 
the flagrant act of disobedience of which she had been guilty, 
and the fear of the consequences which might ensue curdled her 
blood, and made her heart beat so fast that she felt as if suffo- 
eating. It was so dreadful to think that she might be shut up 
in a—madhouse, shut away from the fair world with its light 
and flowers and thousand pleasures; above all, to be shut away 
where she could never, never look again on Philip’s face 

Meanwhile, Trefusis, indignant and miserable, had been a 
. spectator of the whole scene from the hall below, and had 
followed the others to the vestibule, at the entrance of which 
he stood, white with fury. From sheer consideration for Evelyn, 
his words and actions were hampered, and controlling himself 
with difficulty, he was forced to content himself by casting fury 
glances at his insolent rival. 

The glances, however, met with no response—but were treated 
with a supreme indifference, which was infinitely more galling. 

Alphonse Belmont had turbulent passions rife in his breast, but 
he was yet cool and diplomatic enough to recognise at once the 
mistake of quarrelling with the man that Lady Alsingham loved. 

My lady had guarded her secret vigilantly away from the world, 
but the sharp clear eyes of the wily Canadian had succeeded in 
penetrating it. Instead, therefore, of throwing provocatory looks 
at Trefusis he took up a music-book, and opening it, proposed that 
Evelyn should try a new romance. The girl accepted the book, 
and her cold fingers followed the notes mechanically, but her 
voice entirely refused to do her bidding, and, in spite of her 
strenuous efforts to sing, she sat mute and woefully embarrassed. 

Silence fell on the trio, but so false a calm could not last very 
long, and by way of sympathy a storm burst suddenly outside, and 
the Heavens that had been so blue and smiling an hour before 
grew leaden and lowering ; while the wind that had gently fanned 
the golden tresses on Evelyn’s brow shook the big trees in the 
park ‘with violent gusts, and, taking advantage of the tumult of 
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the elements Belmont bent over Evelyn until his ebon locks 
almost mingled with her fair hair. 

Trefusis, frank and impulsive and horribly jealous, grew beside 
himself as he watched the familiar attitude of the Canadian, and, 
seizing a guitar that lay close by, he vented his wrath in a few 
discordant sounds ; but his impetuous touch broke the strings, and 
flinging the instrument on the floor, he strode up to the piano, 
and stood face to face with his rival. 

“ You seem partial to music, Mr. Belmont ! Well, then, tell me 
what you think of this?” and he began to recite, in a loud tone, 
the verses from an old Norman ditty, that ended, 

“ A bragging gallant is a pitiful coward.” 

Alphonse Belmont drew himself haughtily up to his full height 
as he listened, while a deep red flush stained his swarthy face, and 
an ominous scowl knitted his thick brows. 

“T see you understand my song perfectly,” laughed Trefusis, 
mockingly. 

Belmont’s accents, naturally inharmonious, grew strangely hard 
in his wrath, and his brawny fists clenched tightly together. 
A bully and a braggart where women were concerned, he yet was 
not lacking in courage, and he yearned to punish the man who, 
with a form far slighter and weaker than his own, dared so openly 
to beard him in the teeth. 

* You are quite right, Mr. Trefusis! I understand your words 
perfectly,” he said slowly, with livid eyes. “I understand them 
so well, that I am tempted to chastise the insolence of the 
singer!” 

“Are you?” and Trefusis, without another moment’s delibera- 
tion, gave his foe a blow that sent him reeling backwards like a 
drunkard—but he recovered himself instantly. 

Evelyn, falling on her knees, implored them to desist, but, 
infuriated like wild beasts, they remained deaf to her prayers, and 
blow after blow crossed over her very head. 

Then suddenly, two powdered lacqueys in gorgeous liveries, 
flung open the door widely, and Lady Alsingham—attired in a 
superb trailing dress of richest violet velvet, and with priceless 
ruffles of point at her throat and arms—entered the room with 
her slow and stately step. 

At sight of her, the adversaries at once suspended the fight. 

She looked from one man to the other, with the greatest 
astonishment dilating her dark pupils. 

‘Good Heavens—what has happened!” she cried. 

“‘ Separate them—for the love of God! Separate them or they 
will surely kill one another,” sobbed Evelyn, still kneeling, with 
pale face and streaming eyes, on the floor. 
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“ Rise, immediately, Miss Rivers! Your extraordinary position 
surprises me beyond expression,” said Lady Alsingham, in a stern 
and peremptory tone—a tone which few people—and certainly not 
a timid child, could have had the hardihood to disobey. “ Pray, 
have you utterly forgotten that the Rivers were born to com- 
mand—and not to beg ?” 

Evelyn rose at once and tottered to her chair. 

“ And now, gentlemen, a few words with you. You seem to 
have forgotten the fact that you have ladies in the room! I 
believed you to be friends, and I cannot comprehend the sudden 
animosity that seems to have risen up between you!” 

“ Mr. Trefusis will explain all to you—far better than I can— 
Lady Alsingham.” And, to better his cause, Alphonse Belmont 
resumed his habitual suave manner—while Philip, with scarlet 
cheeks and flashing eyes, forgot the convenances in his honest 
wrath and indignation. “I have only to say that it was much 
against my will that such a scene should have occurred in any 
house in which I have been the recipient of princely hospitality! 
I swear to you, Lady Alsingham—on the honour of a Belmont— 
and we Belmonts reckon honour before everything—that it was 
far from my purpose or inclination to become a witness to a most 
interesting assignation ; and it was quite accident that made me 
see this gentleman betroth himself to your fair daughter with a 
ring, and here is the proof of my words!” and he insolently 
seized Evelyn’s white hand and displayed the hoop of brilliants. 

“ Mr. Trefusis, is this really true?” exclaimed Lady Alsingham, 
and just a shade in her voice quivered and sounded terribly piteous 
—but, gathering herself up as it were—she stood erect and 
stately, scrutinizing Philip’s changing countenance with keen 
unflinching eyes.” 

“Scoundrel!” cried Trefusis, “ you don’t mind adding inven- 
tion to insult; the tale you have heard is a good deal of it false, 
Lady Alsingham; I met Miss Rivers by pure chance in the garden, 
I spoke to her, nay I even protested my most passionate and 
earnest love for her! Oh, Lady Alsingham, what ails you!” 

All the rich colour had died out from my lady’s cheek ; ashen 
hued, with lips that shook and teeth that chattered, she clutched 
at the chair nearest her and leant nearly on it for support. 

“Nothing! Go on!” she said authoritatively, passing her laced 
handkerchief over her brow to remove the great beads that mental 
torture had brought there. 

“ But my pleading was futile, my passion rejected! Miss Rivers, 
strong and immovable in her obedience to her dead father’s wife, 
desired me to leave her, and if at length she deigned to accept a 
little souvenir, it was from sheer pity and not from love!” 
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“ He is deceiving you, Lady Alsingham !” cried Evelyn, pitifully. 
“It is true that in obedience to your orders I bade him leave me, 
but I did so with a breaking heart, for I am not ashamed to con- 
fess that I love Philip Trefusis, and shall love only him while I 
live!” 

“T know it, girl!” and Lady Alsingham hissed out the words 
in the desperate anger and jealousy that racked her soul. She 
felt as if she could willingly crush the form of the girl before her, 
in the unutterable despair of discovering that Trefusis, whom she 
worshipped, was really lost to her, and that in this white faced 
trembling child she had an envied and detested rival. 

With scorn curling her mouth and her éyes all aflame, her 
voice rang out bitterly hard and cruel. “I guessed your weak 
folly long ago, Miss Rivers! but I did not seailty believe that that 
folly was shared by another,” and she sent a withering glance at 
the recreant who had dared to slight her favour. “I have vainly 
tried to implant in you the good faith and) honour of a Rivers. 
In former days I have heard that filial obedience was a supreme 
virtue in the family, and you are the sole Rivers who has forgotten 
duty for the sake of less sacred feelings! This man—” and Lady 
Alsingham, pointing with her patrician finger at Trefusis, concen- 
trated all the contempt she could muster up into her bold gaze 
“has neither wealth or title; he is a mere adventurer, a nobody! 
and no fit mate for the heiress of the Rivers. That gentleman,” and 
she bowed affably to Belmont, “ has done you the honour of asking 
your hand, and J have accorded his request. Evelyn, so sure as 
you live, you shall marry Mr. Belmont!” 

* Never! so help me Heaven, whilst I have life and strength,” 
cried Trefusis, “Evelyn, my own, my darling !—one kiss!” and 
catching her in his arms he strained her to his breast and pressed 
her lips fervently. “And now let us go out!” he added imperi- 
ously to Belmont, who obeyed the invitation unhesitatingly. 

Evelyn dragged herself to the window and then sank insensible 
on the floor, but Lady Alsingham, losing sight of her ordinary 
dignity and calmness, uttered a loud scream and rushed wildly 
into the grounds towards the direction in which she had seen the 
antagonists disappear. 

The woodlands were deserted—the lightning flashed vividly 
athwart the great trees—the thunder pealed and the rain fell in 
torrents, and in her despair she took the wrong path; but, in- 
different to the fury of the elements, she ran wildly on, only 

stopping to listen, with strained ears, to any sound which might 
lead her to where perchance Philip Trefusis was in danger of 
his life. 
Even now, she loved him with overwhelming passion. Even 
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now, when she knew that his heart and soul were another 
woman’s. At length she heard a shot, close by, and the next 
instant she came face to face with—Alphonse Belmont. 

At sight of him, Lady Alsingham stood breathless and, horror- 
stricken. She essayed to speak, but her tongue clove to her month 
and her eyes glared wildly at him. 

“Have you killed—Philip Trefusis?” she articulated at last, 
slowly and with difficulty. 

Alphonse Belmont looked at her and smiled! He could 
scarcely bring himself to believe that the terrified breathless 
woman before him, with her rich violet velvet garments all wet 
and bedraggled, and her long black hair floating dishevelled over 
her shoulders, was the stately Queen of Fashion, and the proud 
and imperial Lady Alsingham! 

So much for love. 

Sut she—with the vision of Trefusis dead—with the vision of 
Trefusis hidden away in his grave, never to meet her worshipping 
eyes again, was unconscious even of this man’s insolent scrutiny. 

“The man whom both you and your step-daughter love is not 
dead, but very near it!” Belmont answered contemptuously. 
“You had better desire your servants to carry him into the 
nearest cottage ; it is good enough lodging for such as he!” 

Lady Alsingham grew whiter and her limbs shook as if palsy 

had suddenly seized them, but a hopeful light replaced the wild 
glare in her eyes, and she averted her face to hide her emotion. 
sy this very moment Belmont knew that the tidings that Trefusis 
lived had brought her back from the frenzy of despair to the con- 
sciousness of convenances, that are so omnipotent with women 
of fashion and society. 

“And, Lady Alsingham,” he added with a malignant sneer, 
“when Phiiip Trefusis fell to the earth, a woman’s name burst 
from his lips ; that name was not—Puauline! ” 

She raised her head loftily. The bright colour flew back to her 
cheeks, and with a cry for revenge in her soul, she pronounced, in 
slow and solemn accents, an irrevocable vow : 

“Philip Trefusis may perchance recover, but not before Miss 
ltivers becomes the wife of Alphonse Belmont. 


5] 


Part III. 


THE wealth that the scheming Canadian had coveted was his, 
but Alphonse Belmont’s bride slept peacefully in the arms of 
death. Evelyn died the day of her marriage. 

It might have been that, fragile as a flower, the horror of her 
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fate had killed her, or, more terrible still—perchance helpless, hope- 
less, desperate—she flew to the grave as her only escape from a 


hated life. 


. * * * * 


Two months afterwards, a man thin and haggard-eyed, knelt 
beside a tomb in the chapel belonging to Rivers Castle ; upon the 
marble tablet was inscribed : 


“ Here lies 
EVELYN BELMONT, 
Aged seventeen. 
‘Heaven have mercy on her soul.’” 


The shadows of evening stole gradually into the building, and 
a weird silence reigned around, while the flowers that were strewn 
on the tomb sent up a faint and sickly odour. 

But the man heeded nothing of all this. Mindful of the long 
vigil he kept, he leant his hot throbbing forehead on the cold 
marble and dreamt on—dreamt of his poor lost little love, so 
beautiful and so young, who had gone from him for ever. 

Fanciful from illness and a depth of sorrow that had fallen on 
him, a strange and feverish longing possessed him to see Evelyn 
once more, with angels’ wings and an auriole of glory on her brow. 

Suddenly a slight sound broke on the profound silence and 
aroused him. Upon the side of the chapel on which some errant 
moonbeams cast their flickering light, the form of a woman was 
shadowed, and a low sob issued near. 

He started up, with a radiant smile illuminating his wan features, 
and opening his arms, he cried eagerly, 

“Evelyn! My Evelyn!” 

The figure quickly vanished, but not before a too well-remem- 
bered voice had murmured in accents choked by tears of remorse, 

“ Philip Trefusis, think of Evelyn as a pure spirit in Heaven, 
where no sorrow can reach her; but oh, if your heart can pardon, 
pray for the wretched, erring woman who lives to suffer and 
repent !” 

* * * * . 


A few years after this Trefusis died. Young man though he 
was, his face was lined, and his brown hair thickly streaked with 
grey. 

But Lady Aisingham lives still. Her stately figure is all bowed 
and bent, a wild, scared look fills her large black eyes. Her 
beauty is all dimmed and faded, and her life is——Well, it is the 
restless, miserable life of a woman whose sin has found her out. 





MODERN FRENCH LITERARY CELEBRITIES. 


I. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS FILS. 


Born in Paris on the 24th of July, 1824, this distinguished son of 
a famous father is now about fifty-nine years old. Tall, strongly 
built, with sparkling eyes, light hair turning somewhat grey, and 
a bristly moustache, the ensemble of his appearance gives you a 
fair notion of his character—independent, positive, and decidedly 
satirical. 

He was educated at the Lycée Bonaparte, one of the principal 
schools in Paris, and had for school-fellows many who have since 
achieved fame in various directions, some in Literature, others in 
the Arts, and more than one in the exciting pursuits of political 
life. 

Between the time of quitting school and attaining his majority 
he led the gay, idle, and useless life of the bowlevardier, haunting 
the fashionable cafés and boudoirs of the most renowned beauties 
of the day, gaining that experience of the gay and joyous section 
of Parisian society, which was destined to furnish him with such 
rich materials for his future dramatic works. Those who can read 
between the lines can point to numerous situations and adventures 
in his various pieces in which he himself had played a leading 
part in private life long before he brought them before the public 
on the stage; in fact there is, perhaps, no writer or dramatist of 
modern days who has put more of himself, his own passions, 
adventures and feelings into his works than the brilliant author 
of La Dame aux Camélias. In a special edition of his dramatic 
works, privately printed and intended for presentation to his most 
intimate friends and the principal artists who have played in his 
comedies and dramas, he goes deeply into this question, and does 
not hesitate to declare that he has utilised the various adventures 
and experiences of his somewhat chequered career for the purpose 
of completing his dramatic conceptions, and we have not the 
slightest doubt that this is one of the principal reasons of the 
remarkable success enjoyed by the majority of his pieces. 

Young Dumas would, probably, have continued this idle, 
pleasant, but wholly purposeless existence for some time, had he 
not received a few words of friendly warning and counsel from one 
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much older than himself, who perfectly well knew what that reck- 
less style of living ultimately led to. 

“My dear Dumas,” said this judicious friend to him one day, 
“ allow me to play Mentor to your Telemaque ; you bear a famous 
name, you have plenty of talent, wit, and knowledge of the world ; 
take my advice, give up this Bohemian life, which cannot last for 
ever, and settle down resolutely to work.” 

This timely and sensible advice, which had already been whis- 
pered to Dumas by his own conscience, produced such an effect on 
him, that he soon after shook off all his old acquaintances, all his 
idle, careless habits, and set courageously to work, fagging away 
novels at a penny a line, the proceeds of which he devoted to pay- 
ing his debts, for at that time he was richer in talent, wit and 
gaiety than in vulgar bank-notes. 

By this step alone he gave proof of a strong will and a most 
determined character, for only those who know the temptations 
and charms, the easy, Bohemian, sociable style of life to which he 
had been accustomed, can form any idea of the amount of resolu- 
tion and self-control he required to tear himself away from all 
these pleasures so dear to a dashing, handsome young fellow of 
twenty, and patiently settle down to a thankless task, from which 
he could not hope to reap any immediate profit. The task was, 
naturally, more difficult for one like Dumas jils, who bore a cele- 
brated and popular name, who had the ‘entrée of the whole 
artistic, theatrical, and literary society of the gayest city in the 
world, and who possessed sufficient personal merit to render him- 
self a general favourite wherever he went. 

He very soon gave a striking proof of the possession of a 
remarkable talent, by the production of La Dame aux Camé- 
lias—a book that burst upon the world with all the force of a 
revelation—a recital so full of life, truth and dramatic force, that 
the universal cry was—‘“ But this is not a novel, this must be a 
biography !” 

And so, indeed, it was. The heroine, the hero, the best 
characters, had all been drawn from life, carefully elaborated and 
presented with that wonderful art which the author even then 
possessed, and which he has spent thirty years in extending and 
perfecting. Marie Duplessis, the real authentic Dame auc 
Camélias, was a direct descendant of The Abbé Prevost’s Manon 
Lescaut, Balzac’s La Torpille, and Victor Hugo’s Marion de 
Lorme—one of that class of women that Paris appears to enjoy 
the monopoly of. Although born in a most humble condition 
(she was a simple laundrymaid ), Marie Duplessis became, at a very 
early age, the Queen of the Demi-Monde—a leader of fashion, a 
ruler of men, the object of universal attention, whose wildest 
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eaprice was instantly satisfied, no matter at what cost, who could 
by a wave of her tiny, bejewelled hand, command the blindest 
obedience from the most powerful in the land. 

Her house, situated in the Boulevard de la Madeleine, was one 
vast museum of artistic treasures of every description—valuable 
paintings by celebrated artists, splendid tapestries and hangings, 
curious, rare and costly bibelots of every sort, brought with the 
greatest care by complaisant friends, from the four corners of the 
earth, were scattered in profusion throughout her apartments ; her 
furniture was the envy of the whole Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
which, now a nunnery, was then a living fact ; the slightest toilet 
article for her ordinary daily use was in exquisitely worked gold. 
Her linen, her dresses, the thousand and one elegant trifles that 
adorn a fashionable woman’s apartments were all of the most 
delicate, the most luxurious description, and such as a real queen, 
with a real kingdom, might have gazed on with a sigh of envy. 

Artists humbly hegged for permission to paint her portrait, and 
the fortunate one who succeeded gained thereby a lasting reputa- 
tion. She was in the secret of all the political, literary and artistic 
intrigues of the day; she had her box at the grand opera like the 
nroudest duchess in France, and attracted more admiration and 
attention; no first night of any new play was considered to be 
complete without the presence and support of La Dame aux 
Camélias. 

Not only was she courted, admired and sought after in Paris, 
but. she extended her empire to the continental watering-places, 
such as Baden-Baden and Spa, where she was accustomed to spend 
the season, followed and flattered by all that was fashionable and 
high-born amongst the visitors at these enchanting spots. Some- 
times she would take it into her pretty head to spend an evening 
at the gaming tables, merely to pass away an idle hour, and there 
she would win and lose thousands and thousands of pounds, with 
the same cool, disdainful insouciance, with the air of a superior 
being for whom gain had no charms, loss no terrors, and money no 
value. 

But, it will naturally be asked, What constituted the charm, 
the power of this extraordinary young girl?—for she hardly 
attained the age of womanhood before death overtook her. 

Her sole power laid in her marvellous beauty, her matchless 
grace, a certain nameless but irresistible charm, which she alone 
possessed, and which made all men her devoted admirers, and all 
women her mortal enemies. 

She possessed, moreover, a grand quality which is so often found 
wanting in her sisters. She was good-hearted. No family was 
brought to ruin by her follies ; no young man, full of life, hope and 
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promise was tempted by her to commit any dishonourable act to 
gratify her costly caprices: she was never known to be the object 
of any duel, quarrel or scandal, facts that must certainly be allowed 
to speak in her favour, when we consider how many, possessing 
her power, would have most certainly proved that possession by 
the abuse of it. 

She died about the age of twenty, surrounded by faithful 
friends, former admirers, who did not hesitate to meet on one 
common ground, anxious to console in her last moments she 
whom they had all known so well. 

Touching and significant detail, she left her fortune, after the 
payments of her debts, to her niece, a young girl living in the 
country, far from the gaieties and temptations of the great 
city, on the express condition that she should never come to 
Paris. 

Celebrated in life, in death she was destined to become im- 
mortal (if this phrase belongs to any living author, we venture to 
hope he will not refuse us the use of it, for it expresses our 
thought admirably), thanks to the brilliant talent of a young man 
of her own age, who had known her in her most prosperous days, 
and who, whilst assuring her almost deathless fame, laid for him- 
self at the same time the foundation of a literary and dramatic 
reputation worthy even of the son of the author of Monte 
Cristo. 

The following amusing and piquant anecdote, which, if not 
true, certainly deserves to be, reveals the possession of a playfully 
malicious temper, quite feminine in its character, and is, at the 
same time, a curious instance of the power and influence enjoyed 
by the remarkable heroine of Dumas’ famous novel. 

When he who appeared in La Dame aux Camélias, under the 
name of Armand Duval, and who, it is popularly supposed, was no 
other than the younger Dumas, when this gentleman wrote the 
famous letter to Marie Duplessis, in which he intimated, in the 
most delicate and affectionate terms, that the time had come to 
sever their tender but impossible /iaison, and resume their former 
position as simple ordinary friends, she is said to have replied by 
the following delicately sarcastic epistle : 


Simr,—A young man who can write such a good and clever letter on such a very 
difficult’ subject certainly deserves a prize, and I have the greatest pieasure in 
offering you the cross of the Legion of Honour, as a token of my esteem for your 
spartan character, and admiration for your talent. 


M. D. 
With this letter was sent the cross and ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, but the young lady very naturally forgot to send the 
patent signed by the chief of the State, and the pension of two 
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hundred francs per annum that should always accompany this 
much coveted decoration. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, notwithstanding the wonderful 
success of the novel, and the high position occupied by his father 
in the literary and dramatic world, young Dumas had the greatest 
difficulty in getting La Dame aux Camélias represented on the 
stage, chiefly from the fact that no actress could be induced to 
undertake the part of “* Marguerite Gautier,” the heroine, a part so 
difficult, requiring such a depth and variety of talent, that it 
fairly frightened even the boldest. It was in vain that Monsieur 
Dumas carried the piece to the managers of the principal Paris 
theatres, vainly did he read it to several gifted and celebrated 
actresses, in the hope that one of them would fall in love with the 
principal rdle ; no one would touch it, and the dispirited young 
author had almost despaired of ever seeing his darling work pro- 
duced, when a fortunate turn took place, and the piece was 
accepted by the manager of the Vaudeville Theatre, where it 
achieved a brilliant success, thanks to the valuable assistance of 
Monsieur Kechter, and Madame Doche, who played the two 
principal parts in a most admirable manner. 

After an interval of thirty years the piece has been played again, 
with Madame Sarah Bernhardt as “ Marguerite Gautier,” and 
Monsieur Marais, one of the most distinguished actors on the 
French stage, as “ Armaud Duval,” and with an equal success, for 
the piece is one that must always remain popular, so long as the 
world exists ; this eternal drama of love, money, and passion will 
always command admiration, for it contains all the most interesting 
and palpitating elements of modern life. 

It may justly be said of Dumas fils, that he was born author 
and dramatist—no other career could possibly have been thought 
of for the son of that literary Colossus, Dumas pére, of whom he is 
naturally, immensely proud, and whose memory he cherishes so 
tenderly and jealously in his heart. A touching proof of this is 
contained in a letter we have just received from the great drama- 
tist, who, though his father has now been dead some twelve or 
thirteen years, stills signs “ A-Dwmas fils,” as in the days of old, 
when they stood side by side in the battle of life, each working, 
in different ways, for the honour of the family name and the glory 
of the national literature. He appeared to acquire with incredible 
quickness, almost by instinct we may say, the various secrets of the 
dramatist’s difficult art, the art of giving the proper proportions to 
each scene, phrase and word, so as to produce one harmonious 
whole. For he had been at a good school, and had largely profited 
from the wisdom and experience of his father and master. This 
latter would frequently say nothing was easier than to write a 
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good piece. ‘“ You make the first act clear, the last short and the 
whole very interesting. There’s the secret.” But how many have 
learnt this seemingly simple recipe ? 

The very first work published by Monsieur Dumas was a collec- 
tion of poetry, entitled, Péchés de Jewnesse, a book that has 
become extremely rare, and is greatly sought after by collectors. 
Even in this youthful effort it is not difficult to discern the germ 
of those ideas which later on are destined to form the chief subjects 
of the dramatist’s triumphs. 

For it is worthy of remark that in all his pieces he endeavours 
to solve some social problem, and though, fortunately, the problems 
he tries to solve are not such as present themselves in our social 
organisation, it cannot be denied that he employs in their solution 
a literary talent, a force of observation, and a knowledge of the 
world, that are really surprising, and deserving of sincere and 
fervent admiration. France has met with many cruel reverses, 
undergone radical changes, and seen many of her dearest hopes 
and ambitions trampled in the dust, but in spite of all this she 
has never lost that theatrical supremacy which she has always 
enjoyed. What country can produce five living dramatic authors 
worthy of being compared with Alexandre Dumas fils, Victor 
Hugo, Victorein Sardou, Emile Angier, and Edouard Pailleron, all 
men of original and undisputed talent—all crowned with the 
highest literary reward their appreciative country can bestow: a 
fauteuil in the Academie Frangaise, a glorious consecration, 
coveted by the highest in the land, and recognised by all, even 
those who affect to make light of a distinction they are certain 
never to attain. Dumas occupies the twentieth fawteuil in this 
assembly of all the talents, having been elected in 1874, thus 
enjoying a privilege denied to his illustrious father, of whom the 
immortals were somewhat afraid, not to say, jealous. 

These talented dramatists have moreover the additional advan- 
tage and glory of being interpreted in their various genres by 
actors and actresses worthy of the authors and their works. The 
fame of Mesdames Sarah Bernhardt, Croizette, Samary, Richen- 
bourg, Judic and Jeanne Gravier, and Messieurs Got, the 
Coquelins, Marais, Dupuis, and numerous other accomplished and 
favourite artists is so widespread that it is almost unnecessary to 
invoke their names. Nor need we refer to the rank and file of 
the French dramatic profession, the writers and actors of the 
countless dramas, vaudevilles, comic operas, parodies and bur- 
lesques which, adapted, arranged, or translated, minister to the 
instruction, amusement and gaiety of the entire world, and which 
would alone suffice to establish the dramatic reputation of any 
other nation. The only country that can hold its own with 
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France in this direction is England, where laudable and successful 
efforts are being made to promote the true interests of the 
dramatic art. London can boast of several enterprising, intelli- 
gent managers (inutile de distinguer) who are making persistent 
efforts to attain the highest point of perfection in every depart- 
ment, sparing no pains or expense to obtain the best talent, the 
most artistic, realistic, mise-en-scéne, and we are happy to see 
that their efforts are warmly appreciated and encouraged by a 
discerning public. There remains, however, another most impor- 
tant vital question to be settled before our national drama can 
really be said to have an independent separate existence. 

We know more than one manager who would gladly give five 
thousand pounds for an original interesting and attractive modern 
‘nglish comedy or drama, English by its plot, its characters, and 
its freedom from all foreign inspiration. They are of opinion 
that it is time the English drama should walk alone, without the 
aid of French or other crutches, and we really think they are 
quite right, the more so as it is certain there is plenty of literary 
and dramatic talent in England, and that if once our clever 
dramatists could free themselves from the enervating influence of 
French traditions, which, by-the-bye, are not in any way suitable 
to English tastes, and boldly strike out a line for themselves, our 
national drama would receive a fresh impulse, the managers in 
question would get a series of good English plays, and the fortu- 
nate authors would experience the pleasing sensation of being 
handsomely paid for doing their simple literary duty. 

But to return to Monsieur Dumas, our principal subject. Of 
all the dramatists who have contributed to the glory and honour 
of the French modern stage, he has worked the hardest, and, 
what does not always follow, enjoyed the greatest success. 

When the dramatic version of La Dame aux Camélias was 
brought out, the French stage was in a somewhat low condition, 
being reduced to rather colourless imitations of Scribe. The 
serious drama was almost extinct, and it was a bold act fora 
young and unknown playwright to enter the list against the 
traditional ideas and characters so dear to that epoch, and present 
2 modern drama, full of the current details of ordinary every-day 
life, opening up an interesting and curious corner of Paris to the 
astonished gaze of a Parisian public, so eager, so anxious to know 
what is going on in a certain world, a world they are pretty 
certain never to become acquainted with except through the 
medium of the theatre. 

However, with that daring which is the force of Youth, Dumas 
resolved to do it, and the tears, the applause, and the admiration 
of a generation of the most intelligent, quick-witted, and inveter- 
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ate playgoers in the world have amply proved that the young 
innovator was right, and that he had done well to banish the cold 
conventionalites of the ancient drama, and the impossible, ex- 
aggerated tirades of the romantic school, to make way for the 
realities, the actualities, of modern life, fur more interesting, and 
if taken aright, far more moral and instructive, than the dusty, 
mythological productions which all the galvanizing in the world 
cannot render life-like or interesting. Autres temps, autres 
moeurs. This is an age of universal progress; the whole world is 
making giant strides towards perfection; the sciences and arts are 
continually adding some new treasure, some new beauty, to the 
already glorious and marvellous sum of human discoveries—the old 
methods, the old systems, the old styles, are being abandoned and 
replaced by something better adapted to modern tastes and 
requirements, and the public rightly looks for improvement and 
progress in the dramatic as in other arts. 

After La Dame aux Camélias Dumas produced Le Demi-Monde, 
in which that formidable and influential section of French society 
is chastised with cruel severity, and which serves as a sort of 
atonement for any undue leniency the author may have displayed 
towards this dangerous, attractive class in his first drama. 

Then came, at proper intervals, Un Pere Prodigue, which, we 
may remark, has nothing of do with Le Fils Prodigue. We have 
all heard of L’Etrangére, a masterly exposal of the iniquities of 
money marriages and their results, which are only too frequent in 
France, and alas! elsewhere. Diane de Lys, a brilliant and power- 
ful drama, which contains a good deal of the author’s private life 
and adventures, enjoyed the honour of attracting the particular 
attention of the Imperial censor, thanks to its very advanced 
theories. Le Fils Naturel, Les [dées de Madame Aubrey—being 
in reality the author’s ideas on the eternal question of divorce, 
and the influences of such an institution on the morality of a 

La Princesse de Bagdad and La Princesse Georges, all 
dealing, in a daring and original manner, with some social question, 
were all produced at a favourable moment, when the public was, 
in a manner, ripe for them—for another rare gift this remarkable 
man possesses, is that of divining the exact moment to produce 
his pictures of, or satires on, modern society—feeling, as it were, 
the public pulse; discovering, with consummate skill, the precise 
quantity of moral physic society can swallow. 

Not content with influencing the public by his novels and 
dramas, Monsieur Dumas also makes use of the pamphlet for the 
purpose of saying his word on the burning questions of the day, 
and his utterances are always original, often conclusive, and never 
dull or wearisome. It is in this form that he wrote his famous 
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I’ Homme-Femme, in which he argues, with rare courage and 
fervour, in favour of the sanctity of marriage, and the advantages 
that would accrue from the establishment of a divorce law in 
France, pleading earnestly in favour of the “ Home,” which by the 
creation of such a law, would cease to be a perpetual prison, and 
from that very fact become ten thousand times more attractive. 

He writes in a clear, bold, caustic style, grouping his facts and 
exposing his ingenious arguments with an art worthy of his great 
literary reputation, proving himself to be not only an eminent 
littératewr, but a deep thinker, a philosopher, and an honest mar, 
eager to raise his powerful voice in favour of right, anxious to 
contribute his part to the general movement forward. Later on 
he published a pamphlet on the divorce question, addressing it to 
Monsieur Naguet, member of the Chamber of Deputies, who had 
just opened a vigorous campaign in favour of the passing of a 
divorce law in France, something similar to that existing in 
England, allowing naturally for certain important differences in 
the constitution and character of the two nations. 

About the month of August, 1883, he also addressed a pamphlet 
to Monsieur Gustave Rivet, the deputy who is endeavouring to 
introduce into France a law analogous to our “ Affiliation Act,” 
for the protection of young girls, seduced and abandoned by their 
betrayers. Monsieur Dumas having already studied this question 
in his drama, Le Fils Natwrel, it was only natural that he should 
give his opinion when the question was brought directly before 
the public, the more so as it is very probable that his drama had 
something to do with the starting and development of the agita- 
tion. Many useful and valuable reforms have thus seen their 
birth on the boards of a theatre or in the columns of some in- 
fluential journal. The dramatist and journalist sow the seeds, set 
the ball rolling, and frequently contribute largely to the ultimate 
success of such measures by their persistent and talented fight- 
ing for the idea they have started. 

In all these questions, Monsieur Dumas displays a deep and 
varied knowledge of life in all its phases, and the French public 
attaches the greatest importance to his opinions. When any such 
social matters are under discussion, we may be pretty certain that 
he has studied and made them his own, and that he will not be 
afraid to express his opinions openly, boldly, and honestly, without 
reference to any sect or party. He is entirely free to do this, for, 
notwithstanding his great activity of mind, his real patriotism, 
his influential position before the public, and the flattering ad- 
vances that have been made to him by the various régimes that 
have succeeded each other since the year 1850, he has always 
steadily held aloof from politics, maintaining in this direction 
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that perfect and proud independence which he so wisely prescribed 
to himself at the commencement of his literary career. 

Afflicted with no false modesty, or any undue vanity, he knows 
his own value and the high position he occupies in the esteem of 
the public; he takes his rank and shapes his conduct accordingly, 
rightly considering himself equal, if not superior, to any modern 
Cabinet minister, for whilst these latter, subject to the caprice of 
a wavering majority, quickly fall back, or are thrust back, into 
oblivion and obscurity, he, Dumas, stands firm, adding year by 
year fresh lustre to his already brilliant reputation. It is not so 
long ago that, being invited to attend an official reception given 
by a then powerful minister, he haughtily replied: “I have 
nothing to say to the minister. If he wishes to speak to me, let 
him come and see me!” 

This is, if we mistake not, a reply that would considerably 
astonish any of our statesmen, and one that very few of our 
authors would care to risk. "Tis true that our ministers are not 
as French ministers are, and that there are not many authors of 
Tumas’ stamp in England. 

Monsieur Dumas is not only a dramatic genius of a high order, 
a novelist of talent, and a great authority on all social questions ; 
he is also a most liberal and enlightened patron of the Fine Arts, 
and no magnate of the banking world, no member of the great 
financial families of the European capital, spends his money more 
generously, or with more artistic discernment in the studios of the 
rising artists of the day, or at the Hotel Drouot, than the cele- 
brated author of Le Demi-Monde. 

Artist himself, loving and beloved by them, he is quick in 
recognising budding talent, and equally quick in aiding that 
talent to ripen and develop by his friendly counsel, his influence, 
and his purse. 

He has, whilst indulging his artistic tastes and obeying the 
laudable dictates of his heart, still another satisfaction, not to be 
disdained in this age of gold, that of knowing his collection of 
pictures must increase in value year by year, thanks to the dis- 
cernment displayed in their selection. 

In his house in the Avenue de Villiers may be seen some of 
the grandest specimens of modern French art—glorious landscapes 
by Corot, admirable specimens of Meissonier’s best manner, the 
sunny scenes due to Jules Dupré’s delicate and nature-loving 
brush, so many proofs of the various artists’ talent and the 
amateurs’ taste. 

It is, in this charming retreat, surrounded by works of art which 
are, many of them, chef-d’euvres, that he may always be found 
when in Paris, and we are assured by one who knows him re- 
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markably well that no young « aspirant to literary or dramatic fame 
has ever knocked at his door in vain, and that if the walls of his 
study suddenly received the gift of speech they “could a tale 
unfold” which, far from making your hair stand on end, would 
prove the real goodness of heart of this terribly sarcastic and 
severe moralist. 

At an early age he understood the real dignity and happiness 
of a life of labour, the delights of a sharp struggle with the endless 
difficulties that beset a literary man determined to make himself 
a name, and resolutely gave up all the ordinary pleasures usually 
so attractive to young men in order to devote himself entirely to 
his work. 

Having been a sorrowful witness of the way in which his father 
had squandered his talent, his money, and his time for the benefit 
of a crowd of worthless individuals, who systematically abused 
the great man’s generosity and large heartedness, he resolved to 
avoid a repetition of such scenes in his own career, and though 
there is no man more ready to advise a débutant or débutante 
(and how many actresses now famous and rich who owe their first 
start to Dumas ?), assist a friend, or place himself entirely at the 
disposal of the promoters of any deserving object, he pitilessly 
closes his door against the idlers, the flaneurs and parasites, with 
which Parisian society is crowded, and who would ask nothing 
better than to gain admittance into the society of a celebrated 
and spiritual author, one of the most brilliant and witty talkers 
that ever graced a Parisian salon. The only time that he be- 
comes invisible to all Parisian eyes and literally flies “ far from 
the madding crowd” is when he has some important work on 
hand, and then he quits the capital and takes refuge at the family 
seat at Puy, where his father died, and there comfortably in- 
stalled, he quietly finishes his work, returning to Paris, refreshed, 
happy, and triumphant, with a fresh masterpiece in his postfolio, 
destined to attract the Tout Paris that would rather die than 
miss the first night of a new play by an author of note, such as 
Dumas. 

As to his method of working, it is very simple and characteris- 
tic of the man. After thinking deeply over his subject, studying 
it, elaborating the scenes and characters i in his own mind, he sits 
down and writes the play straight off, frequently finishing it in 
two sittings, and in certain cases, in that of Heloise Palanquet, 
for instance, he has been known. to sit down and not stir till he 
had finished the play, a towr de force which brought on a severe 
attack of that special malady known as “the writer’s cramp.” 

In a conversation that took place between him and an eminent 
German critic some time ago, he expressed himself as follows, as to 
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the difference between himself and his father from a literary point 
of view, and we think it would be impossible to embody the judg- 
ment in clearer, terser terms. 

“T inherit the theatrical instinct from my father. He was born 
ina poetic and picturesque age ; he was an idealist. I came into the 
world at a most materialistic period. I was a realist. The differ- 
ence appears by the manner in which we conduct a piece from its 
first conception to the end. My father took his subject from 
dreamland ; I take mine from reality. He worked with his eyes 
shut ; I work with mine wide open. He kept apart from society ; 
I mix freely with it. He sketched; I photograph. You might 
look for his models in vain; mine are known to everybody. He 
started from a fact; I start from an idea.” 

He is,as we have already said, a born Parisian, a Parisian ‘‘ down 
to the ground,” as sportsmen would say, and possesses all the 
quickness, the wit, and that tendency to scepticism which have 
been so long recognized as the principal attributes of this some- 
what vain-glorious but really good-hearted race of men, who have 
not hesitated to write themselves down as des Ewropéens de pre- 
miére classe, and the beautiful city they honour with their pre- 
sence as “the centre of civilization,” “the light of the whole 
intellectual world,” “the future capital of one great universal 
European nation.” This latter charmingly modest and simple title 
is due to the fecund imagination of Monsieur Victor Hugo, to 
whom we willingly do the justice of supposing that he himself 
believes in his own prophecy—a robust faith in his utterances 
being a necessary and important quality for any one who embraces 
the profession of prophet, false or otherwise. 

It is quite needless to add that Monsieur Dumas does not waste 
his time in propagating these totally harmless but exceedingly 
questionable doctrines; in fact, he would doubtless be the 
first to condemn and laugh at such ridiculous pretensions, 
simply contenting himself with proving his superiority in a most 
difficult art, and leaving to others this very easy task of self-glori- 
fication which imposes on no one and exposes those who indulge in 
it to the good-natured pity of the sceptics. Monsieur Dumas has 
gained such a wide reputation as a wit, skilful at repartee, fre- 
quently severe and sarcastic in his sallies, that every really good 
thing is attributed to him, even when he is entirely innocent, and 
volumes might be filled with the bons-mots, that he has really in- 
vented and those which have been laid to his charge by too good- 
natured friends, too modest to stand forth as father to their own 
darling offspring. One of the most celebrated and telling hits 
was when he invented the title, so true and expressive of Le 
Demi-Monde, which so well represents the character of that 
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particular portion of French society, and we could quote a number 
of other equally good things did we not fear that they would lose 
all their Attic flavour in the process of translation, so true it is that 
the author is nearly always betrayed by his translator. 

He is one of the select few who have not forgotten the art, 
essentially French, of conversation, and happy is the man who is 
fortunate enough to hear him discourse on Literature and Art, for 
it is an intellectual treat, only to be compared to that of hearing 
Victor Hugo discuss Poetry after one of those hospitable dinners, 
where al] that is celebrated in Literature, Art, and Politics meet 
with one common feeling of respect and admiration for the gifted 
and venerable poet. 

Notwithstanding his fifty-nine years, and his thirty years of 
hard and constant labour, Monsieur Dumas is still hale, hearty and 
strong, and intends, we are informed, shortly to produce another 
play, which is looked for with the greatest impatience by the French 
public, proud of a genius so thoroughly French in character, and 
full of respect for the literary man who supports his order with 
such pride and dignity, and who displays on every occasion that 
manly independence so greatly extolled, and so little enjoyed by 
the popular Burns, Scotland’s favourite bard. 

We cannot conclude this short sketch of the celebrated dramatist 
without offering our warmest and most sincere thanks to Monsieur 
Jules Claretié, a brilliant and popular author, one of the brightest 
ornaments of French society, for the exceedingly courteous and 
ready manner in which he has furnished us with many interesting 
and valuable details relating to Monsieur Dumas, with whom he is 
on terms of the most intimate friendship, and for whom he enter- 
tains the greatest admiration, justly regarding him as one of the 
glories of modern French Literature. 

This graceful act of politeness is the more to be prized from the 
fact that we were totally unknown to Monsieur Claretié, and, 
this being so, we are inclined to accept it as much as a sort of 
homage to our great country as a personal favour, for he is a good 
English scholar, knows London better, perhaps, than many born- 
Cockneys, and is a warm admirer of our admirable Constitution, our 
liberal and well-ordained laws, and, above all, of our glorious 
national literature, which can proudly hold its own with that of 
any nation, ancient or modern. 


FRANK BELMONT. 





FLORENCE AND THE FLORENTINES. 


“In Santa Croce’s holy precinets lie 
Ashes, which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality.” 


FLORENCE has been designated the “Queen of Cities,” and also 
the “ City of Flowers,” and many romantic tales have had their 
origin in the midst intermixed with interesting legends. Here 
we are on classic ground, full of thrilling memories ; here Savana- 
rola taught, laboured and wrote for the good of mankind, and 
suffered the usual, reward of martyrdom for the benefits and 
changes he sought to effect. The house of Dante, with a quaint 
old-fashioned door, bearing the inseription that Dante Alighieri 
was born in 1265; the house of Michel Angelo in the Via 
Ghibellina ; of Benvenuto Cellini in the Via della Pergola ; of 
Galileo in the Via della Costa; and of Macchiavelli in the Via dei 

Guicciardini, awaken innumerable associations and _ interest. 
What can surpass the wealth of sculpture, of paintings and works 
of art of every description, that must delight the artist and poet 
in the matchless galleries and palaces of Florence? But all these 
wonders have been so often portrayed by writers, past and present, 
and the magnitude and magnificence of art represented is here so 
inexhaustible that it would be quite impossible to render it any 
justice in a short sketch. The collection of paintings in the 
Galleria degli Uffizi is the most wonderful in Europe. The works 
of Fra Angeiico, Giotto, Piero di Cosimo, Tiziano, Andrea del Sarto, 
Correggio, Raphael, Paolo Veronese, Cimabue, and other masters 
of the Italian school are found here full of simple grandeur, poetic 
feeling, and luxuriant fancy, and we reverence the mighty genius 
of those who have passed away, leaving behind their imperishable 
heritage. We think of Giotto, the shepherd boy, surrounded by 
his herding sheep, drawing the figure of one on his slate, in this 
fair Italy. 


, 


“ 


. Let us wander thro’ the fields, 
Wh. ere C imabue found the - vhe rd boy 
Tracing his idle fancies 


The Palazzo Pitti was designed by Brunelleschi and completed 
by Bartolommeo Amanti. It is surrounded by the beautiful 
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Boboli gardens, and is on the left bank of the Arno. It contains 
magnificent rooms, with frescoed ceilings, wholly unsurpassed in 
splendour of design and taste, and a collection of paintings and 
curiosities unrivalled in any city. As we enter the Duomo, the 
dim mystical grandeur of the interior, the painted windows, the 
spacious nave, the superb pillars, the pavement of mosaic marble 
convey an impression of art, of splendour and glory that are wholly 
indescribable, and we scarcely wonder at the belief in miracles 
as the tender harmonies of light and colour lift the soul from 
earth, while the mystery of religion, the enchantment of this 
sacred ground are revealed with boundless force and meaning, and 
silent and motionless, we picture that mighty drama of the past, 
in which the Medici played so conspicuous a part, and full of 
anguish, of grandeur, of simple truth and earnestness, shines forth 
the noble solitary figure of Savanarola, a man before his time, a 
saint and sufferer, who sought to redeem, not to destroy, mankind. 

Let us turn from Florence and her sublime past to Florence 
at the present time. It seems, in truth, as if her race of great 
men were exhausted. It may justly be called a city of palaces, 
of magnificent churches (there are nearly ninety in all), of airy 
piazzas, and very tolerable streets—many of the pavements are 
narrow. There are about fourteen famous churches, and eight 
magnificent palaces of extraordinary interest. A visitor in Florence 
cannot fail to be struck with the enormities of the church and its 
material abuses, but wild horses would not draw any admission 
of this from the devout, while on the other hand, the atheists (and 
there are many) indulge in their secret mockery and scorn of all 
faith. Thus from worshipping the relics of saints, they go to the 
other extreme and deny everything. It is the inevitable re-action 
following exaggeration of sentiment. 

Florence is very bigoted, being composed of a municipality. 
The bells in the churches ring incessantly. A bell tolling over 
distant meadows strikes the ear as scothing and pastoral; bells in 
a city distract us. ‘“ Bells to left of them, bells to right of them, 
volleyed and thundered,” and they are disturbing to pensive 
people with sensitive nerves. It is a noisy city; the cabmen crack 
their heavy whips loudly, the voices of the people are metallic, 
there is plenty of colour, sunshine and “ go” here, and verv little 
cruelty to animals. 

The Tuscan is a mild, indolent being ; leave him alone and he 
will molest no one; the vice of drunkenness cannot be laid at his 
door, and as the lower classes are very poor, weak, and badly paid, 
they cannot indulge in alcoholic drinks of a much stronger quality 
than vinegar and water. 

Many writers saunter into various corners of the town to dis- 
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course with the “popolo,” when they form a new vocabulary of 
the language, for the people still preserve all the antiquity of 
phrase of Dante. 

Italy is pagan in some things. Italians in their love are still 
Greek, positive, natural, unconscious of pudeur or shame, and 
averse to much subtlety or trouble in its pursuit. They love as 
a matter of course, because they like it, in the same way that they 
eat and drink and sleep, and attribute very little importance to 
those delicate and enthralling sentiments out of which some 
people evolve a life-tragedy. They consider (the most part of 
them) that there is no immorality in deeds that injure no one, 
but that sin consists in injuring others. This is a comprehensive 
philosophy and admits of a wide scope of action. Mortification of 
the flesh, ascetism, many phases of their religion which are in 
direct contradiction to nature, affect them but little; their virtue 
is left with their formulas and rites; they are natural, and, 
generally speaking, happy. For the power of the priesthood is 
struck at and broken, and the priests, bowing and acting before 
the altar, dressed liked dolls in rich lace flounces of Venetian 
Point, and adorned in purple or scarlet trappings, will never more 
revive the Inquisition or dwarf mankind into littleness and sub- 
jection by repressing freedom of thought, will and judgment. 
During service, little bells ring repeatedly; men and boys go 
about with money bags, which they shake and jingle loudly, dis- 
turbing emotional trances; but noise clearly affects no one, for 
they are not deep thinkers like the Germans, and a certain 
shallowness of feeling prevails. Theatrically, the service is im- 
pressive, but it hardly portrays pure devotion; still, as religion 
affects everyone according to their organisation, it may touch the 
deepest chords in their being, and probably does. The Roman 
Church, in its earliest period, was an improvement on the religion 
of the Greeks and Romans and the Jews’ notion of the Deity—as 
simply a God of Vengeance—a Man of War. The creed of the 
Greeks and Romans encouraged licentiousness, brutality, bar- 
barism, all of which Christianity checked; but when it took a 
cramped and narrow form, it became also cruel and immoral as an 
institution, bringing much suffering on humanity by its enforced 
asceticism. But very little punishment, fasting, or injury is now 
administered to the body. The Italians take pleasure, which is 
positive, in an unreflecting, careless, animal way: make and eat 
maccaroni, drink their excellent wines—and enjoy. Pleasure is 
the god of an Italian. There are chronic scandals in Florence— 
love, intrigues and gallantry—it would be difficult to out-rival in 
any other town. ‘There is an aristocratic lady here who has 
pursued her husband for seven years, rushing after him from 
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house to house, he escaping her clutches and flying from the 
unhappy fair one who bears his name—and nothing else. 

- Italian women have, as a rule, a very small sense of duty, no 
conception of lofty aims or the creed of love and duty to 
humanity generally. The wives all fear their husbands, and are 
slavish in consequence. And they deceive instinctively. An 
Italian generally chooses her lover for his shoulders. Frankness 
and sincerity, truth at any price, comradeship, principle, for 
them have little meaning. Moral wholesomeness, self-reliance, 
enterprise, are not especially inculcated in their training and 
education. The men have been enslaved like their women now 
are, and will long bear the trace of it. Many have wide, broad 
brows, which imply a great future, but it is the women who form 
character and stamp a race with greatness or degeneracy, and con- 
ventual education is a mistake—it is too narrow and unsecular. 

Emancipated Italian women, who think for themselves, evince 
immense talent, are cultivat ed and agreeable companions and 
“simpatica ” to ‘the last degree. All the charm and fascination of 
race and temperament are apparent. They have imagination and 
gratitude and reflect all the joy and beauty of life. A young 
Italian wife or widow is never allowed to walk out alone; she is 
always flanked by her mother, aunt, or any convenient elderly 
female. No young girl dare take a walk solo—such indiscretion 
would be fatal. Robust virtues and physical energy are always 
repressed. 

The true Florentine loves theatres, operas and amusements 
passionately, for he finds joys in life vastly preponderating over 
its evils, so his powers of action are rarely consumed by thought 
or moral pain. The Florentines are material and sensual. They 
devote much time to eating, drinking, sleeping, dressing for the 
“ Cascine,” the Hyde Park of Florence, which is about two miles 
long. They are not intellectual if we except the literary clique 
here, which possesses stars of considerable magnitude—highly 
gifted men and women, who are profound students and brilliant 
writers. They rarely give dinners or entertain, and are very far 
from hospitable ; their guests are supplied gratis with light, 
chairs and conversation, and occasionally a little lemonade. 

In the country villas dances and parties are given, and so beau- 
tiful is the climate that lemon and orange trees (laden with ripe 
fruit) planted in large pots are seen out in the gardens in the 
month of April. Italians consider the English cold and eccentric, 
but love and duty signify more to us than to them, and the cham- 
pagne of empty passion soon produces a satiety that wearies and 
disgusts. All they think of is making love, and their exqui- 
site language lends itself readily to exaggeration and metaphor. 

e 2 
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The women have frequently two or three lovers, and rarely make 
blunders in compromising their honour. They have an easy 
complaisance of manner that must be at times provoking. ‘“ We 
have no divorce here,” said a clever man, reviewing life in 
general; “we have adultery.” Some of the women have large, 
dark, well-opened eyes, resembling black-beetles, with hair like 
night; others have beautiful blue and grey eyes and curling 
lashes, fair hair, rosy complexions, and they have a grace and 
douceur of manner that is highly attractive. They have small 
waists and pretty feet, walk slowly, and are very fond of white 
veils. The mantilla is rarely seen. They powder and tint im- 
mensely, and wear charming little French bonnets, and they dress 
well, and with taste. They stay in bed late, and are averse to 
exercise ; idle people are generally corrupt. 

Love is the one want—the one necessity of their lives. The 
aristocracy are weak and debilitated through constant inter-mar- 
riages with cousins. The Florentines are poor, but they love fine 
appearances and display. They will live on rice, beans or spinach 
to wear Parisian millinery at the Cascine on Sunday, where people 
recline in their carriages and the band plays airs from Verdi’s 
operas and lively galops. To be well dressed at the Cascine is 
their one delight and ambition. What sacrifices they will make 
to keep that high-stepping horse and well-appointed carriage—to 
wear those large diamonds and rich brocaded costumes ! 

Originality, intellect, eager thought, philosophical speculation 
to them are but empty phrases. Their music also is sensual, and 
has a downward ring. It appeals to bodily vibrations—an absence 
of high imagination—a failure of poetic fancy—general bathos 
and gush of an amorous nature constitute the popular romance or 
ballad. Grand elevating thought slumbers. But there are a few 
young men in Florence who are awaking to real art—who will 
win future laurels and add to Italy’s greatness, men of genius, 
fiery, original, impassioned, whose compositions bear an elevated 
stamp, but they are not yet popular. They cannot speak to the 
souls of the public. These young men discern the romantic, the 
ethical truth in German music leading one to higher spheres and 
making one cling more and more to better things by force of its 
frequent identification with them. The music of Beethoven, for 
instance, seems to place one on a pedestal out of reach of earthly 
touches, and within a latitude of emotions and thought that sug- 
gests almost the ultimate. Nothing here comes near some of the 
Minor Andantes of his symphonies or the suggestiveness of 
“ Adelaide.” They are cries to the infinite, born in the soul, and 
refected back into it enriched with their ethereal passage, and 
with an ever-increasing longing for spiritual light. It is the 
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mystery of this enchantment, these confluent springs of beauty 
and emotion, that supply the most incisive evidence of that great 
centre of Light and Love which we call God, and which so many 
seek to displace though they cannot disprove. 

Among the higher and more educated classes in Florence are 
many elegant women and brilliant men who converse well and 
gracefully, and have a polished and mondaine tone. All love 
flirtation. High-class society is very delightful in the luxury and 
taste of its surroundings. We find here great refinement, hospi- 
tality, love of art, and appreciation of the beautiful. And there 
is a luxuriance in southern beauty of face and form, in dark hair 
and flashing eyes that seems to suggest passion, poetry, romance. 
Untrained, untravelled Italian women of the respectable middle 
classes, with a moderate education, consider Italy represents the 
world, and that Italian music is all that is worth hearing. They 
make rash assertions about their composers, but these are the 
delusions of uncritical minds. Then, again, what is their idea of 
poetic fancy? Merely erratic and thundery appeals to the 
passions, above all to—love. “Amore and core” rhyme together 
with fatal, terrible precision in their sugary, fiery songs. The 
complexion of some of the ladies is white, * pasty,” and unhealthy, 
with a tinge of yellow, like bad wax candles—these will have eyes 
and hair black as night. They do little to dignify or ennoble 
art; they have no notion of ethical truth, or the logic that lies in 
deeds. An absence of lofty imagination, an antagonism to high 
endeavour everywhere exists. Try to interest them in anything 
abstract, poetic, or not relatively personal to themselves, and 
they yawn—their narrowness precludes critical keen observation 
or reflection—they are absorbed in petty details and small wants. 
This materialism universally prevails. Ideas for them have no 
meaning. Then, again, there is much morbid sensibility in the 
women (those, be it understood, who are denied the luxury of 
lovers); they weep a good deal, and pose for pretty womanly 
martyrs with unbound hair. They are sleepless, suffering, pallid, 
without discipline or control. They cannot understand the 
soldier-like sense of duty, the bravery of self-denial, in its pure 
coldness, nobility, and strength. They are often physically weak 
and hysterical, and lead unhealthy lives. Strong, bracing air is 
excluded ; their rooms are hot and musty; they avoid much cold 
water. Their muscles and tissues are feeble. The martyred 
resignation of well-fed widows, too well guarded by mothers or 
maiden aunts to have lovers—or too poor and plain to prove 
attractive bait for husbands—is very amusing; and, indeed, this 
type of being is not confined to Florence. Poor Signora L—— 
likes to be petted—her angelo, her elderly better-half who has 
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joined the great majority, petted her, and they slept on a feather 
bed, which was very bad for the spine and produced horrid 
dreams, and now, metaphorically speaking, she is all abroad 
among nettles that sting and mosquitoes that torture. She 
never speaks of her angelo without tears, and is in a chronic 
state of hot water with all her dear female friends. This 
delicate sensibility is very trying, and she grows more like old 
wax than ever. What does she know of the philosophy and 
patience that give endurance and courage, or the comprehensive 
sympathy that sets the happiness of others before egoistic sorrow ? 
She cannot help many things—she has been taught so little 
besides “ amore ;” but moral force can surely be acquired. The 
self-assertive Italian differing from the weeping widow is a 
caution. She talks very loud and very fast, and when she is 
angry she shrieks. She is the very opposite to the fond lachrymose 
fair one, who finds no comfort in powder, mourning, or in looking 
in her glass. She is loud and thick-skinned, and has no idea of 
nerves. She frequently cooks very well, and loves to be praised 
for her artichoke dishes, which are delicious, and on the whole 
she is easier to live with than the weeping widow. She drinks 
hot rum and water, sometimes with a slice of lemon and sugar, 
called “ Ponci,” and talks of “amore and core” quite prettily 
after, like a cooing dove. There is great kindliness of nature in 
the Italians. 

There is another class of women, but they are extremely rare- -- 
the spoilt wives, on whom their husbands wait like slaves. Here 
“woman proposes, and man can’t help himself.” They are gener- 
ally ugly, with coarse mouths and hair, large hands, and yellow 
skins; they are prolific and unsatisfactory ; they ejaculate “ Jesu 
Maria!” after every remark they find it a trouble to reply to, and 
volubly reproach the unfortunate man who has blessed them with 
his name and given them board, lodging, and garments gratis, 
and who would kiss their feet while they strike him. It is 
amusing to watch them in drawing-rooms where they shine not. 
They are fond of eating and love chocolate and large bonbons. 
They run about in winter with a scal/dino in their arms and wear 
several cloaks, shivering at the cold; they never let their 
children face it, consequently they are delicate, and often die 
from a chill. Italians are extremely kind and loving parents ; 
they take a great pride in their little ones, and a baby is idolised 
—the mothers are affectionate, the fathers patient and gentle— 
the servants take far more interest in the families they serve 
than ours do in England, because they are treated less like 
machines, 

There are many fétes in Florence—the Carnival is interesting 
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and exciting, and the climate is such that life is far less hard and 
painful here than in northern towns. The absence of all smoke 
gives wonderful clearness and purity to the fine air. Florence, 
like Paris, is an auberge—it swarms with hotels, pensioni and 
apartments. So many foreigners visit it, among whom is a vast 
preponderance of Americans, with their strongly-marked person- 
ality, and the way some of them criticise the works of art, in this, 
one of the most attractive cities in the world, is very amusing, 
revealing as it does all the native positivism of Uncle Sam’s 
nephews. 

Florence is intersected with a network of tramways—omni- 
buses are plentiful, and the cabs are very cheap, and quite a 
superior class of vehicle. 

The shopkeepers have an indifferent, simple air, but they 
are very civil, indeed nothing can exceed the kindness of 
the Florentines in little things; they will put themselves 
out of the way to oblige a stranger. They are never vulgar, 
there is no pushing or jostling in a crowd, they retain a 
certain classic grace and refinement of sentiment, and many of 
the poor working men look like princes in disguise. The 
Florentines have a good deal of sound common sense, and much 
native shrewdness; we doubt if they could ever exactly realise 
the character of Hamlet, representing as it does a type of 
pensive, disappointed, eccentric, sorrow-stricken humanity, and 
Charles Lamb and Emerson, in some respects, might prove equally 
inexplicable. 

Many of the girls are very pretty and flower-like, with soft- 
loving eyes—all ready for “ amore,” and all conscious of “ core.” 
It is a pity they are not taught more—above all, the deeper truths 
of life. They have a good deal of grace and delicacy, and study 
the language of flowers, and will bring you daily bouquets from 
their gardens, delighted at giving pleasure by their floral offer- 
ings. They are affectionate and kind, any form of satire and 
irony they never attempt, but they soon forget. Their imagina- 
tion rarely goes beyond a new toilette or “amore.” A glance, a 
smile, a voice, are sufficient to set their hearts beating, but if 
Cesare is not in the way, they will flirt with Guglio—* Mamma ” 
permitting. 

There is an immense quantity of men wearing military uniforms 
in Florence. Nearly every third man you meet in the streets 
wears a uniform, and the clinking of his sword is martial and 
effective. But many of these men are not in the regular army, 
they are employed by government, and are called the 
“Contabili” ; they all salute each other; some have dark blue 
stripes on their pale blue trousers, and others blue, intermixed 
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with red, and coats blazing in gilt or silver accoutrements shine 
brightly in the sun. It is apt to remind fastidious folk of men in 
harness, or Solomon in all his glory. They seem peaceful, kindly, 
good-natured people, who work hard and earn little, and much 
appreciate creature comforts. Italians cannot stand worry; give 
them good dinners and peace, good cigars and wines, and pretty 
women to flirt with, and they will ask no more of gods or men. 

It is said love is more profound in Italy than in France; it 
may be so, but the French cast a mockery, a plaisanterie over 
their deepest feelings, so it is difficult to judge; both nations 
have a good deal of the child and butterfly in them, and are 
apt to ridicule what serious people revere. Their passions, like 
their music, are noisy and shallow. Still, in every city we find 
men are often “ naughty spoons” on women they had best leave 
alone. Italians look out for money with their wives. A military 
man, before he marries, must show he has a certain income, or he 
is denied the privilege of taking unto himself a wife; this is to 
prevent future poverty; a civil, also a religious ceremony are 
necessary to make the marriage legal. They often marry dowdies 
and seek some plain girl out of a dull provincial town for her 
money, and thus improve their position, but as marriage is lightly 
treated, and “amore” always at hand, and “core” very ductile, 
they enjoy life very tolerably, and are not so insane as to waste 
their time, or regret anything. 

It is true the climate is very lovely, and something like that in 
certain parts of Ireland ; there is usually a sempiternal blue sky and 
a blazing sun, but we have had a succession of twenty-three wet 
days, and skies black as Erebus, and are promised more, as it 
rained on the 3rd of April. They vouch for seven months’ fine 
weather previous to this deluge, which is unlucky for visitors, 
who, however, find plenty of distraction in the galleries, palaces, 
and churches. We agree with Hawthorne that a fine day in 
England is more beautiful than the fairest weather in Italy or 
America, but fine days with us are rare. In certain clubs in 
Florence, a patrimony has been lost ina night. They play high, 
and it is said American card-sharpers and swindlers thrive on 
their ill-gotten spoils. These card-cheating villains ought-to be 
unearthed. 

Florence, surrounded with her purple mountains, dotted over 
with white villas, is a voluptuous land. One longs to enjoy life 
amid so much loveliness and profusion. Roses, magnolias, 
avenues of lilacs and chestnuts, almond, orange, and lemon trees, 
and ilex groves herald in the spring and suggest a glimpse of 
Paradise. Everything is simpler and more primitive than with 
us. The language breathes of music—the white sails on the seas 
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or lakes are dazzling—the blue of the sun-flushed skies and the 
mountain tints and vapours enchant the eye and appeal to the 
imagination in a thousand forms. The odours of the flowers are 
more powerful and intense ; there is more richness in the vegeta- 
tion, fruits, and verdure—a deeper glow of luxuriant beauty in 
the bloom on the hedgerows and along the woodland paths than 
can be found in northern climes. The very leaves and blossoms, 
the sweet masses of foliage and greenery, speak to you in a new, 
strange way. It is difficult not to be enthusiastic in Italy. 
Nature here is so sublime, so matchless, so true, so never to be 
denied! And when at midnight the moonlight floods each quiet 
roof and street, how tenderly our most cherished illusions and 
hopes return, and in the transforming power of faney we see that 
dear lost: face we have sought so often, but never found, looking 
at us once more through the shadows, and we feel again the pres- 
sure of some loved hand so long clasped by the King of 
Terrors. 

~ The houses in Florence are all let off in flats—the windows on 
the first floor are barred and cross-barred, and the upper windows 
have generally green, grey, or white-painted persiennes to exclude 
too much glare and the tropical heat of summer. There are 
sometimes ten bells on the outside door representing ten families 
inhabiting the mansion or palazzo. The fatigue of climbing up 
endless rows of stone steps to arrive at the “ ultimo piano ” is great, 

and when you ring one of the outside bells, the servant, instead 
of descending, cries out “ Chi é? ” and a stranger is apt to answer 
a little vaguely as he wearily ascends. In the dwellings of the 
wealthy and aristocracy all is different. The servants and lower 
orders are extremely civil and obliging, and will do many little 
unsought kindnesses for those they like, but they are ignorant 
—the masses of the people cannot read or write. The living is 
excellent, the bread light and nourishing, and the food and wine 
cheap and good. Many people living in apartments have their 
dinners sent in daily hot from restaurants. The houses are very 
clean, the cooking first-rate, but the sanitary arrangements and 
the water far from satisfactory. It is rather singular that if you 
ask an Italian, not born in Florence, where he hails from, he will 
say “Son forestieri,” as if Livorno, or Sienna, or Rome, were not 
in Italy. But now that Italy is united, the people of each town 
will soon amalgamate with each other. Italy has severe ordeals 
to pass through, but politically, socially, and artistically, every- 
thing points to a grand future. Bad government and priestcraft 
are over; Italian industry, art, and genius are reviving. Free 
and united Italy will work out her grand task of development and 
progress, and peace, wealth, and renown will reward her efforts. 
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There isan English Colony in Florence, cold and exclusive, made 
up of sets, and cliques, and self-glorification. 

Those whose fame has never been heard of at home affect to be 
deeplv impressed with a sense of their artistic merit here. They 
may be right in a worldly sense, since was it not Goéthe who said 
**Only nobodies are modest?” At an immense “at home ”—or 
rather crush—given the other day at the house of a wealthy 
lady, called here “ La dame aua douze salons,” there was a 
large gathering of Americans, and most of the colony turned out 
in full force, headed, of course, by their priest and shepherd. 
They listened to the music, vocal and instrumental, with their 
usual well-bred indifference, but when a gentleman, with long 
hair and a body suggesting a bag of bones, gave them for three- 
quarters of an hour variations of “ La Sonnambula” on his flute, 
they were enchanted. A flute is only rivalled in weakness by a 
mandolin—if less an instrument of torture—but the variations 
suggestive of Bellini-and-water went down amid storms of 
applause. ; 

Florence has another claim to interest and renown it would be 
impossible to pass over. The celebrated Ouida has made her 
home amid its environs, and has immortalised in her romances 
many Italian villages, customs, and people. Madame Ratazzi 


has also written a stirring history of the social life in this Tuscan 
city in revenge for certain slights inflicted on her by the Florentine 
ladies after the famous ball in which she appeared as Cleopatra. 





COUNT FERSEN. 


SWEDEN, for so comparatively small and unpromising a land, has 
given to history more than its due share of sages and heroes, 
but the limited field for the development at home has often driven 
them abroad to unfold their talents and acquire their celebrity. 
It would be difficult to find in Swedish annals a name invested 
with a more romantic interest than that awakened by the life of 
one of the most chivalrous of modern knights-errant, Count John 
Axel Fersen. 

Count Fersen was born on the 4th of September, 1755, less than 
two months before the birth of Marie Antoinette, who was destined 
to exercise a lasting influence on his life. He came of a noble 
and illustrious family, though implicit faith is not to be put in the 
genealogical fables tracing his ancestry back to the MacPherson 
clan of Scotland. His father was the eloquent chief of the Swedish 
political party acting in sympathy with France, and his mother 
belonged to the noble family of Delagardie. 

At fifteen Fersen was sent to foreign parts to finish his military 
education, and to see more of the world. During four years he 
travelled over Europe, his rank securing him presentation at the 
royal courts. He early began a diary, and kept it up with more than 
the usual perseverance of youth; extracts from it are given in 
the work on him published by one of his relatives a few years 
since. The young count sought out Voltaire in his Swiss retreat, 
visited Italy, and naturally gravitated towards France. New Year’s 
day of 1774 found him making the first of his many pilgrimages 
to Versailles, where he saw Louis XV. and the unworthy favourite 
Madame du Barry. The Swedish ambassador introduced him to 
some of the most aristocratic salons of Paris, and for nearly five 
months his life was one continued round of social gaiety. He 
went to balls given by the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette at Ver- 
sailles; he met her again at the masked opera ball in Paris, 
where she talked with him a long time before being recognised ; 
at a ball in the Palais Royal he was not a little surprised to see 
gentlemen in richly embroidered coats dancing with fair ladies in 
the humble costumes of shepherdesses, possibly one of the pratical 
results of the sentimental teachings of Rousseau. Fersen was also 
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a frequent guest at, the “little suppers,” where the nobility of the 
ancient régume miagled with the philosophers and literary men, 
whose ideas were so actively fermenting the French Revolution. 
The brilliancy of that society, unconscious of the bloody guillotine 
impending over it, survives still in the fascinating memoirs of the 
time, and it is no wonder that the flattering attentions bestowed 
on the Swedish count increased the predilection inherited from 
his father to a passionate admiration of France and her 
people. 

Count Fersen left Paris for London two days after Louis XV. 
had fallen victim to a well-merited small-pox, and during four 
months the youthful traveller cultivated the aristocracy of England. 
He paid his respects to George III., went to a ball at Almack’s, 
and visited the Ranelagh familiar to the readers of Evelina and 
other English novels of the last century, but his pleasant memories 
of Paris were not eclipsed by his London experiences. 

On his return to Sweden Fursen was eagerly welcomed to the 
court of Gustavus III., who for the time seemed to have no higher 
aim than to maintain a weak imitation of Versailles. The young 
count was in the foremost rank of every diversion, now dressed as 
an English jockey and showing off a learned horse, now taking 
part in a ballet with his lovely sister. But he was a soldier by 
profession, held commissions in the Swedish army and one of the 
foreign regiments of the French service, and the peace of his own 
country led him to seek distinction abroad in the spring of 1778. 
In France he visited a military encampment with his friend Baron 
Stedingk, and on their way back to Paris they stopped at the 
famous monastery of La Trappe and speedily lost all desire they 
might have had to enter it. 

At Versailles, Count Fersen was immediately recognized as an 
old acquaintance by the Queen Marie Antoinette, and in his 
letters to his father he was very enthusiastic over her beauty and 
amiability and the cordiality of his reception on all sides. In the 
palmy days of the ancient monarchy, Sunday was set apart for the 
public display of royalty; all well-dressed people were freely ad- 
mitted to the palace at Versailles, and allowed to stare at the 
royal family, humbly served at their meals by the richly dressed 
lords and ladies of the court. Sunday evening was given up to 
the public game, when the whole court was seated around one 
large table, presided over by the queen in person, and busily en- 
gaged in winning and losing money at faro and other games of 
cards. Almost any one might look on and request the players to 
stake money for him. Fersen attended this diversion quite 
regularly, and the queen never failed to greet him and say a 
pleasant word or two as he stood behind her chair. He was further 
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flattered by an invitation to wear his handsome uniform in her 
presence. 

Malicious rumours concerning Marie Antoinette were circulated 
long before the affair of the diamond necklace, and the favour 
shown to Fersen led to the association of his name with that of 
the slandered queen. Similar attentions bestowed on his friend 
Stedingk were looked upon as a mere blind to conceal the real 
love and to secure the presence of the loved one; some of the 
little parties given by the queen’s most intimate friends, the 
Princess de Lamballe and Duchess de Polignac, were supposed to 
be solely to allow of a meeting between her and the “ handsome 
Fersen ;” long conversations at the Opera Balls, and loving looks 
exchanged at the familiar gatherings of the Trianon, were re- 
counted, and it was asserted that on one occasion the queen, 
seated at her piano, sang the lines from the opera of Dido: 

“Ah! que je fus bien inspirée, 
Quand je yous regus daus ma cour!” 
then threw a passionate glance at Fersen, and tried in vain to 
suppress the confusion of her feelings. The presumptuous and 
disappointed gallants manifested by a thousand wild and improb- 
able inventions of their heated fancy their spite and jealousy at 
the flattering reception accorded to a foreigner. 

There was never a more illustrious, nor more unhappy victim of 
slander than the wife of Louis XVI. An evil genius seems to 
have presided over her destiny; the very day of her birth 
was marked by the murderous earthquake of Lisbon, cited as a 
bad omen by her biographers ; the Paris festivities at her wedding 
were turned to mourning by a panic of the crowd trampling 
hundreds to death ; the simple and domestic tastes, leading her 
to break down the iron rule of royal etiquette and seek consola- 
tion in the intimate society of a few chosen friends, served only to 
excite the jealous wrath of the great majority of neglected 
courtiers; and a lingering fondness for her native land was dis- 
torted to downright treason to her adopted country, and gained 
fur her the appellation of “ the Austrian,” so hateful to the popular 
masses of France. But neither can she be looked upon as a model 
of perfection at all periods of her eventful life. Her youthful 
education was conspicuous by its absence, for her imperial mother 
was too busy to attend to it, and her instructors dared not be very 
strict. At fourteen she was sacrificed to diplomacy, sent with 
great pomp to France to become the bride of the heir to the 
throne, an awkward and unwieldy young man, her senior by a little 
over one year, who preferred to soil his hands and reduce his bulk 
by hard mechanical work, as an amateur lock-smith, to all the 
charms of the fair sex. So unsympathetic a companionship 
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wearied her, and she plunged into a vortex of social gaiety and 
forgot the more serious duties of her elevated station. With all 
her frivolity and love of pleasure, however, the contemporary 
memoirs and documents disclose nothing to destroy the belief in 
her innate innocence and conjugal fidelity, and Sainte-Beuve, the 
most cautious of modern critics, can only doubt her virtue asa 
subject about which it is impossible to arrive at certainty. The 
libels of the French Revolution against Marie Antoinette are too 
ridiculously infamous to deserve a moment’s consideration, un- 
supported as they are by the slightest shadow of proof. Besenval 
has an old man’s love of scandal, Lauzun does not scruple to give 
the fullest particulars of his conquests, but when they came to the 
queen, whose favoured suitors they wished to be considered, they 
drop at once into innuendoes, and these innuendoes have been 
amply refuted in Madame Campan’s memoirs. Quite recently a 
flood of light has been thrown upon the first ten years of Marie 
Antoinette’s residence in France, by the publication of her corres- 
pondence with her mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, and of 
the secret correspondence between the Jatter and the Austrian 
ambassador to the French court. One of this ambassador’s chief 
duties was to keep the anxious mother informed of every act and 
thought of her beloved daughter, who never knew the system of 
friendly espionage watching over her, and whose inmost private 
life has thus received a more complete illumination than could be 
borne by most royal personages. Many atime and oft does the 
empress give her daughter a smart scolding for her heedless, 
frivolous conduct, but nowhere does the least suspicion appear of 
any more criminal indiscretion, and the inference to be drawn is 
that there was no ground for any such suspicion. 

With regard to Count Fersen, the Duchess d’Abrantés, in her 
Histoire des salons de Paris, thinks the queen's friendship for 
him was nothing more than “a very lively coquetry of the heart.” 
In the Mémoires du Comte Alexandre de Tilly, Fersen is said to 
have been one of the handsomest men the author had ever seen, 
though of a cold physiognomy, which women do not dislike when 
there is the hope of animating it, and the Swedish nobleman is 
affirmed te have followed the only successful French courtier in 
the queen’s affections, to have been her second, last, and greatest 
love, but not a shred of evidence is given in support of this 
opinion of a graceless libertine, and it is absolutely worthless. 
Count de Crentz, ambassador from Sweden to France, had ample 
opportunities of learning all the gossip of the day, and regularly 
kept his sovereign informed of the doings of the Swedes in Paris. 
One of his secret despatches to Gustavus III. of Sweden is as 
follows : 
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“April 10,.1779. I must confide to your Majesty that the 
young Count Fersen has been so well looked upon by the queen 
as to have given offence to several persons. I confess I cannot 
help believing she had a liking for him; I have seen too 
sure indications of it to doubt it. The young Count Fersen’s 
conduct on this occasion has been admirable for its modesty and 
reserve, and especially for the resolution he has made of going to 
America. In withdrawing he removed all danger, but a firmness 
above his age was evidently necessary to surmount this seduction. 
The queen could not take her eyes off him the last days, in gazing 
at him they were filled with tears. I beg your Majesty to keep 
the secret between yourself and the Senator Fersen. When the 
Count’s departure was known, all the favourites were enchanted 
at it. The Duchess of Fitz-James said to him, ‘What! Sir, you 
abandon your conquest thus?’ ‘If I had made one I should not 
abandon it,’ he replied. ‘I go free, and, unfortunately, without 
leaving any regrets.’ Your Majesty will agree that this answer 
was of a wisdom and prudence above his age.” 

The Swedish ambassador must have been deeply interested by 
the mere possibility of such fortune for a countryman of his, but 
there is no further reference to Fersen’s great favour in his 
diplomatic correspondence. Contemporary writers all unite in 
ascribing a rare discretion and an uncommon reserve to Count 
Fersen. The Duke de Lévis describes him as tall, with a regular 
but not expressive face, little animated in conversation, with 
more judgment than intellect, cautious with men, reserved 
towards women, serious without being sad, and adds: “ His face 
and air were well suited for the hero of a romance, but not of a 
French romance, for which he had neither the assurance nor the 
spirit.” This discretion would naturally have been increased at a 
time when Fersen was meditating an engagement with a London 
heiress, though their attachment never resulted in marriage. 
Fersen acted nobly in resolving to leave the court where his 
presence occasioned gossip, in sacrificing himself to vindicate the 
fair fame of the queen, and the tongue of slander was so quickly 
and completely stopped by his departure that it could have had 
but little foundation before upon which to build its idle rumours. 

The alliance between France and the United States found ex- 
pression in treaties, February 6th, 1778, amid unbounded enthu- 
siasm in France for the cause of American independence. The 
philosophers longed to see their principles put in practice, the 
young noblemen burned for active military service, and Fersen 
was as eager for battle as any. He used all his influence to secure 
a place on some expedition, and in 1779 was appointed aide-de- 
camp to Count de Vaux, whose projected invasion of England 
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never took place. Next he was made aide to Count de Rocham- 
beau, the commander of the expedition destined for America, and 
with him sailed from Brest, in May, and arrived at Newport in 
July of 1780. Here the French forces were very hospitably 
received, but had immediately to fortify their position, as they 
were blockaded by a British fleet and threatened with an attack. 
Ina letter to his father, Fersen expresses a wish that the enemy 
may come, but does not think he will be so foolish, and he was 
right. 

We have twenty-eight of the letters written by Count Fersen 
to his father during his American campaigns, but the details of 
his personal experience were not often considered worth relating, 
and we know but little of his lifein America. The first winter was 
passed in inaction at Newport, which the young noblemen of the 
French army found rather dull after Paris, but they only wanted 
an order to march against the enemy to console them. A journey 
of two days on the mainland with Rochambeau favourably im- 
pressed Fersen with the country and its inhabitants, unspoiled by 
European luxury, and he prophesied, “ It will be a happy country 
if it enjoys a long peace, and if the two parties, the Whigs and 
Tories, now dividing it, do not make it suffer the fate of Poland 
and so many other republics.” 

Another journey our aide-de-camp was privileged to make with 
Rochambeau—to meet Washington at’ Hartford inSeptember, 1780. 
The French officers, who have left memoirs of their American ex- 
periences, show a wonderful veneration for the national hero of 
America, and almost surpass his countrymen in praising him. 
Fersen was delighted at being sent ahead to announce his 
general's arrival, at having an interview with the great man of 
the century, and thus describes Washington: “ His face, fine and 
majestic, but at the same time mild and honest, corresponds per- 
fectly with his moral qualities; he looks like a hero, he is very 
cold, speaks little, but polite and honest. He has an air of sadness 
spread over his features, that does not misbecome him, and that 
makes him more interesting.” On this journey occurred a little 
incident, pleasantly narrated by Rochambeau as exemplifying the 
public spirit of Connecticut republicans. Except the two aides, the 
party travelled in a carriage, notwithstanding the bad roads of 
the country, and the carriage unfortunately broke down, so that 
Fersen had to be sent for a wheelwright a mile away. Our hero 
came back, saying he had found a man sick and tormented with 
the quartan fever, who had declared that a hatful of guineas 
would not induce him to work at night. The French general and 
admiral then went in person after the man, and explained the 
necessity of reaching Hartford in time to meet Washington ; the 
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wheelwright had luckily read of Washington’s expécted arrival in 
his newspaper, and as it was for the public service, promised the 
carriage for six o’clock in the morning, and was as good as his 
word. On their return another wheel gave out, and another call 
was made on the patriotic mechanic, whose scruples against work- 
ing at night were again overcome, after he had in true Yankee 
fashion asked his visitors what they were going to do with their 
six ships opposed to twenty English vessels, how they liked 
Washington, how Washington liked them, ete. 

In January, 1781, Fersen tells us a coolness had arisen between 
Washington and Rochambeau, and that he was commissioned by 
the latter to take a letter to the American general and inquire the 
reason of the dissatisfaction. This was his first essay in diplomacy, 
and was doubtless entirely successful, for no more is said about it. 

Fersen resided at Newport with Mr. Robert Stevens, at No. 299, 
New Lane, where he was well entertained, but he was glad enough, 
when spring came, and the French marched off in June, 1781, to 
join Washington. The campaign that resulted in the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown needs no recapitulation here. 
Fersen shared all its dangers and honours, his name is incidentally 
mentioned three times in Washington’s correspondence, but though 
he sent his father a journal of the operations of the siege, he 
modestly refrained from detailing his own subordinate part. 

The French army wintered around Yorktown, and during a little 
journey in Virginia Fersen was much struck with the aristocratic 
principles of the planters, and wrote that he should not be sur- 
prised to see Virginia separate herself from the other states on the 
conclusion of peace, or even to see the American government 
become a perfect aristocracy. In December, 1782, the French 

sailed for the West Indies and Venezuela, Fersen complaining of 

the tediousness of their long voyage, cooped up with forty-five 
persons in one cabin, and on receiving news of the signing of 
peace they headed for France, and, on the 19th of June, 1783, 
arrived at Brest, the port they had left over three years before. 

For his services in America Fersen was promoted in both 
Swedish and French armies, being made colonel of the Royal- 
Swedish regiment serving in the French army; he also received a 
pension from France and the Order of the Cincinnati from Wash- 
ington, though the King of Sweden, with despotic consistency, 
refused to allow him to wear a republican decoration. 

After an absence of more than six years Fersen saw his Swedish 
home once more, and now until the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, he vibrated between France and Sweden. At one 
time his family wished him to ask the hand of Mademoiselle 
Necker, but he renounced his pretensions in favor of his friend 
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Baron de Staél-Holstein. During the great events of the first 
half of 1789, ushering in the French Revolution, Fersen had 
enough to do in averting the insurrectionary spirit from his own 
regiment. Uncertain whether France would gain much by ail 
these changes, the born courtier was mournfully sure that society 
had lost much. October brought him once more to Versailles, 
in time to see the last exit of royalty from the palatial abode of 
Louis XIV. The meeting of the States-General, their transforma- 
tion into the National Assembly, the fall of the Bastile, and the 
other great popular demonstrations had not realized the hopes, 
of which they were the expression. The people of Paris were still 
suffering from the scare ity and high price of bread, and attributed 
their famine to aristocratic plots. The appearance in the streets 
of black and white cockades, the emblems of mourning and of the 
Bourbons, in place of the national tricolor, also tended to excite 
suspicion, and suspicion was changed to furious madness when 
the news came that the court of Versailles had summoned 2 
regiment of regulars to assist in its defence, and had entertained 
the officers of this regiment in a couple of banquets or “ orgies.” 
The women, to whom household wants seem ever most pressing, 
taunted the men with cowardice and decided to get up a revolu- 
tion on their own account. Early on the morning of October 5th, 
1789, a young girl stole a drum and marched through the streets 
of Paris drumming up recruits, and soon several thousand excited 
females had invaded the Hétel de Ville, and were threatening to 
burn the building. Maillard, one of the conquerors of the Bastile : 
happened to be present, and the mob of women made him their 
leader. ‘To save the municipal edifice he could think of nothing 
better than to yield to their entreaties to conduct them to 
Versailles, and off they started with a troop of roughs and curious 
idlers hanging on behind. The tocsin was sounded in Paris, the 
national guard was assembled under arms, and for hours these 
citizen soldiers begged Lafayette, their general, to lead them also 
to Versailles, until he had to comply. The news of the coming 
storm found Louis XVI. out hunting, and Marie Antoinette seated 
in her favourite grotto of the Trianon garden, and both hurried 
back to the palace. The mob of women first sent a deputation to 
the National Assembly, and then another to the king, who 
promised to attend to their wants. Some few returned to Paris 
with the tidings of success, but the greater number remained, 
taking possession of the galleries of the Assembly to make a night 
of it or mixing with the soldiers drawn up before the gates of the 
palace. Such a tumultuous crowd, hungry from fasting all day 
and uncomfortable in a pouring rain, could not fail to come into 
collision with the defenders of royalty, and one body-guard and 
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two women were wounded. At midnight, moving lights and 
distant. drums announced the approach of the Parisian army, and 
Lafayette hastened to re-assure Assembly and royal family and 
exhort everyone to court slumber, himself setting the example, 
most unfortunately for his reputation. At six o’clock next 
morning a little band of men of the people penetrated into the 
court-yard of the palace, and one working-man among them was 
shot dead, but his death was soon avenged by the slaughter of two 
of the hated body-guards. Rapidly increasing in numbers, the 
invaders drove everything before them; some armed with pikes, 
axes and pistols, forced their way to the queen’s apartments, but 
the valiant resistance of a body-guard, who barred her door with 
his wounded body, gave the queen time to fly half-dressed to the 
king’s chamber. The body-guards took refuge in the famous 
Oeil-de-boeuf apartment and barricaded themselves as best they 
might, but the furious rabble thirsted for their blood, and blows 
were raining fast upon the door, when all at once the tumult 
ceased, and the grenadiers of the national guard knocked for 
admittance. They had come to the rescue of their more aristo- 
cratic brethren in arms, and under Lafayette’s directions order 
was soon restored. Louis XVI. showed himself on the balcony to 
the crowd; there was one grand cry that he should go to Paris— 
he signified his willingness to doso. The insurrection of women 
had succeeded; with their king living among them they fondly 
imagined there would be no more hunger to endure. In the 
afternoon the royal family was escorted almost like captives to 
Paris by a triumphal procession, made up of militia-men, with 
loaves of bread transfixed on their bayonets, women wearing the 
body-guards’ hats, or riding their horses, some seated astride the 
cannon they had brought out from the city, waggons loaded with 
flour, and covered with green leaves, Swiss and body-guards, the 
carriages of the court, and a miscellaneous and motley rabble, 
dancing, singing and shouting. Versailles was moved bag and 
baggage to the Tuileries. 

While many noble courtiers were sneaking away under cover of 
the darkness, some even disguised in the livery of their own 
servants, Fersen never wavered, and he says in a letter to his 
father, “I was a witness to all, and returned to Paris in one of 
the carriages in the king’s suite. We were six-and-a-half hours 
on the road. God keep me from ever seeing so afflicting a spec- 
tacle as that of these two days.” 

_ Fersen’s presence at Versailles during the momentous events of 
October 5-6, 1789, has given rise to a scandalous story that may 
easily be disproved. Lord Holland, in his Foreign Reminis- 
cences, says he was twice told by Prince Talleyrand, who had the 
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story direct from Madame Campan, that on that famous night 
Fersen was in the queen’s boudoir or bedchamber ‘éte-d-téte with 
her Majesty, and that he escaped observation with considerable 
difficulty in a disguise procured for him by Madame Campan 
herself. Napoleon, at St. Helena, repeated to O’Meara, and Las 
bases the same tale on the same authority, with a slight variation, 
that the favourite was exposed to the greatest dangers, and only 
escaped by leaping out of a window, leaving a garment behind, 
which was found and recognised by Madame Campan. Now the 
fact is that Madame Campan was not in attendance on the queen 
on those eventful days, as she takes particular care to state in her 
memoirs, and as was proved by the testimony before the court of 
the Chatelet during the judicial investigation of the Parisian in- 
vasion of Marseilles. Madame Campan’s well-known devotion to 
the memory of her royal mistress makes it highly improbable that 
she ever could have rehearsed such a calumny, and this alibi 
shown for her gives the lie to the whole story. One needs but to 
glance at the testimony before the Chatelet court to know what 
Marie Antoinette was doing on the night in question; until two 
o'clock in the morning she was constantly under a multitude of 
eyes, and then, when the two ladies in waiting had seen her to 
bed, they posted themselves at her chamber door, and watched 
there through the night until the attack on the palace began 
early in the morning. Napoleon’s version of the lover’s leaping 
half dressed from the window 30 feet above the ground down into 
a mob howling for aristrocratic blood and escaping unscathed is 
as absurd and incredible as, in fact, is the very idea of selecting 
such a night for a rendezvous, when royalty and its adherents 
considered themselves on the verge of death and destruction. 

In 1790 Fersen’s services became so valuable to the King and 
Queen of France that he was obliged to throw up his commission 
in the army and devote himself entirely to the secret diplomacy 
of the revolution. Our Swedish nobleman could not but feel highly 
honoured by the confidence reposed in him, being the youngest 
of the four principal confidants of the projected flight of the royal 
family from Paris. The death of Mirabeau had put an end to any 
hopes Louis XVI. might have entertained of making his peace 
with the leaders of the revolution, and the ostensible ruler of 
France felt himself a prisoner in his own capital. His only chance 
of victory over the revolution seemed to lie in his escape from 
its very centre, and unwilling to virtually abdicate by leaving his 
kingdom, he cast his eyes on a brave general and devoted royalist, 
the Marquis de Bouillé, who was stationed with his troops near the 
north-eastern frontier ; under this faithful servant’s protection he 
might hope to dictate terms to the revolution, or in any case he 
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could step over the border, and thus assure his personal security. 
As early as February, 1791, more than four months before the 
plan of flight was finally put in execution, Fersen wrote that the 
royal family would probably leave Paris; indeed, he had been 
negotiating with Bouillé for some time. Later he was called upon 
to elaborate his views of the political situation in a memoir to be 
presented to the King and Queen of France, and in another to be 
sent abroad, the minute of the latter being furnished with mar- 
ginal notes in Marie Antoinette’s own handwriting. The queen 
herself took nominal charge of the arrangements for leaving 
Paris, but Fersen was her actual manager. He carried on the 
necessary correspondence with Bouillé, sent the latter by dili- 
gence a million in assignats, wrapped up in white taffita, for the 
expenses of the flight, and between them the date was fixed, after 
many postponements, for the night of Monday, June 20th, 1791. 
A passport was indispensable for safe travelling in those troublous 
times, and the useful Fersen provided this, persuading a friend, 
the Russian Baroness de Korff, to give up one she had just 
received made out for herself, two children, and several servants, 
and to pretend she had accidentally dropped it into the fire, in 
order to procure another. Madame de Tourzel, the governess of 
the royal children, was to personate the Baroness de Korff, and 
Fersen had disguises made for the other members of the party, a 
long coat and round hat for Louis XVI. as the valet de chambre, 
two simple dresses, gray and black, and two hats for Marie 
Antoinette and her sister-in-law Madame Elizabeth, who were to 
assume the parts respectively of governess and lady’s companion, 
and two little girl’s dresses, tied at the neck, for the young 
dauphin and his sister. Fersen, too, ordered long beforehand the 
carriage to be made, that famous great, brown Berlin, furnished 
with everything to repair it in case of accident, and to avoid the 
necessity of alighting, and apparently heavily loaded with trunks 
and boxes, all empty, however, except for the king’s gold-edged 
hat. The carriage maker was told his work was destined for 
travelling in Sweden or Russia, and must be like a vehicle previ- 
ously sent to those countries. The Thursday before the appointed 
Monday the Berlin was delivered at Fersen’s door, and he paid one 
hundred and twenty-five louis, half the price, cash down. It 
may be remarked in passing that Fersen was put to considerable 
expense by these preparations for the royal escape ; he borrowed 
from two lady friends two hundred and ninety-six thousand livres 
in his own name, to which were added one hundred thousand 
livres from his private resources that were never repaid him. 
Anxious to test the solidity of the new carriage, Fersen took it out 
behind six horses, and was rattling along a suburban road at a 
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furious rate, when the Duke of Orleans, driving out with his chére 
amie, chanced to meet him and exclaimed in astonishment : 

“Are you mad, my dear Count? You are playing a break- 
neck game there.” 

“It is only because I don’t want my carriage to break down on 
the road.” 

“ Why is it so large then ? Would you run away with a whole 
opera-chorus in it ?” 

“No, Monseigneur, I leave that for you to do.” 

“ Adieu, bon voyage.” 

They separated, and the Duke of Orleans charitably kept any 
suspicions he might ‘have had to himself. The Berlin was put 
away at a friend’s house, Madame Sullivan’s, until it should be 
wanted, and Fersen’s next care was to buy a cabriolet for the 
queen’s maids. Within the Tuileries, Marie Antoinette herself 
was making all arrangements to spirit away the royal birds from 
that palatial nest, though surrounded as it was by six hundred watch- 
ful Parisian troops, who often appeared inside its doors even, the 
greatest secrecy was necessary. She secured the keys of some 
vacated apartments on the ground-floor, with unguarded doors 
leading into guarded courts, and, more feminine than prudent, 
busied herself in sending off to the frontiers a large wardrobe in 
advance to herald her coming. Three soldiers of the body-guard 
were chosen as couriers, though unacquainted with Paris and the 
manners of their assumed posts, they might more safely have 
been replaced by real couriers. 

Monday, June 20th, 1791, arrived. Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette appeared uncommonly agitated all day, as their young 
daughter tells us. They received Count Fersen as usual, and 
when he left, the king said to him, “ Monsieur Fersen, whatever 
may become of me, I| shall not forget all you are doing for me,” 
while the queen silently wept. Fersen went to take another look 
at the Berlin, arranged for sending off the queen’s maids, gave the 
body-guard couriers their final instructions, then hired a two- 
horse glass coach, the very counterpart of a Paris fiacre or hack, 
in a distant part of the city, and dressed as a common coachman, 
he mounted the box and drove to one of the court-yards of the 
Tuileries, taking his stand there soon after ten o’clock in the 
evening, as if waiting for his fare to finish a visit in the palace 
and come out to return home. Marie Antoinette took her two 
children out for a promenade late in the afternoon, and on their 
return the royal family had supper together, and then retired to 
rest quite as usual to all outward appearance. Monsieur (the 
king’s brother, afterwards Louis XVIII.) and his wife said good 
night and good bye to the royal relatives, whom they were, with 
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the exception of their young niece, never more to see, and 
departed by different roads for Brussels, arriving there safely. 
When all the palace seemed silenced by sleep, the royal family 
gathered stealthily together in the apartments of Madame Royale, 
us the daughter was called. The queen herself went to wake the 
dauphin, and came to look at him several times, when the gover- 
ness had dressed him up as a little girl and brought him to his 
sister. The poor little prince made a very pretty little girl, but 
he was so sleepy that he did not know what to think of it all, and 
on being asked what he supposed they were about to do, answered 
he thought they were going to perform a comedy, as they were all 
disguised. Fersen had been some time waiting, when he was 
gladdened by the appearance of the governess leading the two 
children down the flight of steps in the middle of the court from 
the glass door of the vacated apartments, and no sooner were they 
safely placed in his coach than he drove round the streets a little 
while to avert discovery, and came to a stop in the Petit Carrousel, 
at the corner of the Rue de |’Echelle, not far from the Tuileries. 
Madame Elizabeth next came out guided by one of the three 
body-guards, and in getting into the carriage she accidentally 
stepped on the dauphin curled up at the feet of his governess, 
but the brave little man did not utter a word of complaint. 
While the little party were anxiously expecting the king 
and queen, a belated hackman, more eager to talk with a 
brother of the whip than to get home, drew up his carriage 
close to Fersen’s, and, taking him for what his dress and position 
denoted, began a conversation with him. Fersen was cool 
enough to reply in the slang of the profession, but lost no 
time in offering the loquacious fellow a pinch of snuff from a 
battered snuff box he happened to have about him and in thus 
getting rid of his intrusive presence without having awakened his 
suspicions. A few minutes later the king and his guard made 
their appearance; they had but narrowly escaped detection, for 
just as they were passing near a sentinel posted at the gate 
the king’s shoe-buckle broke, and the well-known portly form 
of majesty was bent over to fix it right under the unwary 
soldier’s eyes. The queen alone was now wanting to complete 
the party; she was awaited with an anguish of impatience 
that made the half-hour or more of suspense seem an eternity 
of torture. Escorted by the last of the three guardsmen, with 
her beautiful face shaded by a large hat and an uncommonly 
black night she was just leaving the court-yard of the palace, 
when who should come rattling by in a carriage bright with the 
glare of flaming torches and surrounded by armed troops but 
Lafayette, the commandant of the national guard, and the man, 
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above all others, held responsible for the safe keeping of the royal 
family. The queen hastily stepped aside close up against the 
wall to let Lafayette’s carriage pass, and despite her dread of 
discovery was impelled by an odd stroke of fancy to try to touch 
the wheels with a little switch she carried in her hands, after the 
manner of the times. Both queen and guide being ignorant of 
the way, they turned to the right when they should have taken 
the left, and wandered confusedly about the streets and quays for 
some time, until in very desperation they were forced to retrace 
their steps and seek direction from a sentry. Much precious time 
was thus lost, and the midnight hour of the shortest night in the 
year was clanging from the belfrys of the slumbering city, when, 
the royal fugitives having at last been safely put into his coach, 
Fersen took the reins and drove rapidly through the deserted streets. 
Fearful of not finding the Berlin at the appointed spot he resolved 
to call at Madame Sullivan’s in passing to see if his German 
coachman had started off with it as directed; this necessitated 
somewhat of a detowr, and the king, well acquainted with 
Paris, was for some time apprehensive he had mistaken the way. 
Stopping a little beyond the house, Fersen jumped dewn from his 
seat, ran back, rung up the sleepy concierge, and heard with satis- 
faction that his Berlin had left an hour and a half before. This 
was but the work of a moment, then off they clattered again by 
the old Boulevards to the Barrier Saint-Martin, where the huge 
travelling carriage was found ready. The hired glass coach was 
speedily emptied, left in the middle of the road to be discovered 
next morning upset in a ditch hard by, royalty bundled quickly 
into the larger vehicle, the would-be couriers got up before and 
behind, Fersen climbed up on the box, his coachman as postilion 
mounted one of the leaders of the six horse team, and the great, 
heavy, lumbering Berlin shook off its lethargy and began its 
eventful journey. During the first stage of this journey, as far as 
Boudy, seven miles from Paris, Fersen continued to hold the reins 
as coachman, and he would willingly have gone on to the end in 
that humble, yet on this occasion glorious, post, but the king 
would not hear of it. The queen’s maids and a relay of fresh 
horses were waiting at the post-house in Boudy, Fersen bade his 
royal friends adieu, and after seeing them start off again a little 
before three o’clock in the morning he took a cross-road, and 
made straight for Brussels, arriving their safely in due time. 
Thus ended Count Fersen’s part in the memorable flight of the 
royal family of France; so far as he was concerned it was emi- 
nently successful, and he well deserves Carlyle’s eulogy: “ A deft. 
active man, we say; what he undertook to do is nimbly and suc- 
cessfully done.” 
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A few words must suffice to tell the story, now that our hero 
drops from it. All that day and far into the next night the Berlin 
wended through a country alert from countless previous emigra- 
tions. Delay followed delay, and imprudence was added to 
imprudence; the carriage needed repairs, Louis XVI. was 
tempted by the beautiful weather to show his royal person 
trudging up hill on foot, his face was often to be seen at the door 
of the vehicle, until recognised hy patriotic postmaster Drouet, 
who lost no time in galloping across country and rousing the bold 
peasantry. The detachments of troopers posted by Bouillé, im- 
patient from long waiting, or threatened by the inhabitants, had 
mostly moved off, and it was an easy matter for Drouet, with a 
handful of determined revolutionists, to bring the journey of the 
unescorted Berlin to an untimely end at Varennes, within but a 
few leagues of the frontier. The gathering peasant multitude 
prevented all hope of rescue, and early next morning Louis XVI. 
and his family were driven slowly back to Paris, the captives of 
the nation. It is pleasant to note that Marie Antoinette was not 
unmindful of her friends in the hour of her own distress, but 
anxiously inquired concerning Fersen’s safety soon after the 
arrest. The flight to Varennes is an epoch-making point of the 
French Revolution, it widened immensely the breach between 
king and people, the subsequent attempts at compromise were 
few and spiritless ; it became evident that monarchy could not 
be the sincere head of a grand revolution, and the idea of a 
republic ceased to be the whispered vision of a few enthusiasts of 
liberty and now first began to take possession of the mind of the 
nation. 

Fersen was now virtually an emigrant from France, and though 
the honourable circumstances of his emigration put a great gulf 
between him and those noble cowards who fled at the first. 
approach of danger, he was still desirous of aiding royalty and 
suppressing revolution by foreign interference in the affairs of 
France just like the great boly of the emigrants. The two 
volumes of his papers published find the reason of their being in 
his extensive correspondence carried on with a view to this end, 
and the future historian will gain much valuable information 
from them. These two years and over of tedious negotiations 
and counter-revolutionary plans amounted to nothing, or, rather, 
they brought about the very result they sought to avoid, and 
looking at them in the light cf after events it is sad to notice the 
overweening confidence in their success, the mutual distrust and 
disunion that animated the various parties. Where the most 
perfect concord could scarcely have achieved success, there were 
petty jealousies and quarrels, and one speedily loses all respect. 
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for and sympathy with the emigrants of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

A confidential correspondence was carried on by Fersen with 
Marie Antoinette, twenty-eight of the queen’s letters and thirty- 
two of Fersen’s having survived the ravages of time and man. 
These letters were almost invariably in cipher, sometimes sent by 
a trustworthy person, sometimes put into a box of biscuits, a 
package of tea or chocolate, or sewn in the lining of a hat or 
garment, and often messages were sent through the newspapers 
in cipher or advertisements. The queen and her confidant 
seldom stray from politics; both see salvation only in armed 
foreign intervention, and strive with might and main to bring 
about a coalition of the royalty of Europe against the revolution 
of France, inspired ever by hopeful visions of a hopeless future. 
Gustavus III., of Sweden, formed another plan for the escape of 
the royal family of France, and in February, 1792, sent Fersen to 
view the ground and make all arrangements directly to Paris, a 
veritable lions’ den for the Swedish chevalier. It took him just 
two weeks to go and come, and he reported that flight was now a 
physical impossibility for the royal captives, and furthermore 
that Louis XVI. felt conscientious scruples against leaving, 
having promised so many times to remain. Fersen appeared in 
the part of a courier to Portugal during this perilous episode ; his 
dispatches were ostensibly addressed to the Queen of Portugal, 
and he found it much more difficult to leave France than to enter 
it, being stopped and his passport having to endure a rigid 
examination several times on his return journey. He supped 
with the King and Queen of France, they talked freely of the 
situation ; the king declared he had missed the proper moment 
and should have left on the fall of the Bastile, and the queen 
related some unknown particulars of their flight to Varennes. It 
was a sad reunion and reminder of better times for all three, and 
Fersen was destined never again to see his royal friends in the 
land of the living. 

Misfortune now became the order of the day; Gustavus III. was 
the victim ofa cowardly assassination in March, 1792, his successor 
being far less favourable to the cause represented by Fersen, and 
toward the close of the same year the approach of the French 
revolutionary army drove the emigrants from Brussels, Fersen 
among them railing bitterly at the incapacity of the generals of 
the coalition. In 1793, after the execution of Louis XVI., plans 
were still made to rescue his queen, and Fersen was appointed to 
accompany General Dumouriez in his proposed but never accom- 
plished march on Paris as the ambassador of Sweden. The sad- 
dest blow of all to Fersen was the queen’s death, and when he 
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heard that Marie Antoinette had appeared at the “national win- 
dow,” as the revolutionists called the guillotine, his sorrow and 
thirst for vengeance knew no bounds. 

The Swedish government soon found a pretext to remove Fersen 
from his diplomatic post at Brussels, and then officially reeognised 
the French Republic to his great disgust. Henceforth Fersen’s 
life was passed more habitually in Sweden, where in time he was 
made grand marshal of the kingdom and lieutenant-general. 

The closing scene of Fersen’s career was a terribly tragic end 
toa most chivalrous and honourable life. Gustavus 1V., Adolphus, 
was forced to abdicate in 1809 by his discontented subjects, and 
his uncle was made King of Sweden in his place as Charles XIII. 
To succeed this aged and childless monarch a German prince of the 
House of Augustenberg was chosen, but unfortunately this crown 
prince, in less than six months after his arrival in the country, was 
struck down by apoplexy at a review of troops in one of the pro- 
vinces, so that the election of a new heir to the throne became 
necessary. The son of the deposed king was a prominent candi- 
date, but the partisans of the new order of things, fearing the son 
would visit on their heads the wrongs of his father, resolved at 
any cost to prevent this last of the Vasas from ascending the 
throne of his ancestors. They naturally supposed the old aristo- 
cracy to be supporters of the old royal family, and to frighten 
them from taking part in the election, the popular wrath was to 
be invoked for the sacrifice of some aristocratic and noble victim. 
ersen was singled out as the scape-goat of his order, all sorts of 
calumnies were circulated against him, the most atrocious being 
that he had poisoned the late crown prince ; this lie was allegori- 
cally expressed in the newspapers even, anonymous letters were 
handed about in the drinking-saloons, and money and brandy 
were not wanting to finish the work begun. It was known in ad- 
vance that there was likely to be trouble on the 20th of June, 
1810, when the remains of the dead prince were to arrive and be 
escorted in solemn procession to the Castle of Stockholm. The 
weak old king said, on hearing that Fersen would probably be in- 
sulted—* It would not be bad if this proud lord did receive a 
lesson,” and took no steps to preserve the peace, while Fersen 
himself, with his old bravery and sense of duty, determined not 
to flinch. The fatal day arrived, and Fersen, in ceremonial dress, 
got into his gilded coach of state, drawn by six white horses, and 
went outside the city to take his place in the funeral procession. 
Searcely had it entered the Capital when the assembled crowds 
began to direct insulting speeches at Fersen and to spit con- 
temptuously on his carriage. Advancing further, large copper 
coins were thrown, breaking the glass windows of the coach and 
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wounding its occupant in the face, then paving stones were torn 
up and hurled with such force as to bring the coachman down on 
his knees. Still further, in the Great New Street, the tempest of 
cries and stones increased in violence; the outraged nobleman 
could only sit back in his sumptuous vehicle, with its seven glass 
windows exposing him on every side, and silently endure it all, 
until, just as the procession was turning towards the palace, an 
immense throng surrounded and stopped Fersen’s carriage, took 
out his horses, and a man of the people opened the door and 
dragged out on the street the object of popular fury. Escaping 
from his assailants, Fersen took refuge in the nearest house up 
one flight of stairs, and here, in fancied security, refused the offer 
of his host to show him a private passage into the next house, 
whence he might more easily escape. Adjutant-General Silver- 
sparre now appeared on the scene with an insignificant guard of 
sixteen men and an officer, but in spite of the soldiers some of 
the boldest of the people forced an entrance into the house, 
rushed upstairs, tore off Fersen’s decorations, coat, and sword, and 
threw them out of the window to the howling mob below. Silver- 
sparre harangued the populace, and promised to imprison their 
victim until legal justice should be pronounced on him. The 
people declared their willingness to allow him to be taken to a 
safe place, provided only the guard were dismissed, and the 
Adjutant-General foolishly consented to part with the only 
safeguard against mob violence. When the guard had de- 
parted from before the door, Fersen and his would-be pro- 
tector descended to the street; canes and umbrellas rained 
blows upon the former, and his grey hair was clutched more than 
once on the stairs even, and when they crossed the threshold, 
there was one grand, vociferous rush for Fersen. He was speedily 
separated from Silversparre, and dragged and led towards the 
municipal hall, near which a battalion of troops was drawn up in 
line. Conducted through the opening ranks of troops, their pre- 
sence served at least to give him a temporary respite, and some 
kindly-disposed persons took him into the guard-house of the city 
hall, where he dropped down on a bench and begged for a 
swallow of water that was brought him by a soldier. The mob 
soon regained confidence from the inaction of the military force, 
renewed their demands for the life of their victim, and bursting 
open the doors of his last haven of refuge, the merciless miscreants 
dragged him out into the open square, pulled and cut off his hair, 
and tore out his ear-rings, the usual preparations for execution in 
the French Revolution, and then slowly beat and kicked the 
breath of life out of his body. On his knees, with uplifted hands, 
he is said to have exclaimed, just before exhaling his last sigh, 
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“Oh! my God, soon to call me to Thee, I beseech Thee for my 
persecutors, whom I pardon.” This martyr-like prayer was cut 
short by a wretch disguised in the garb of a seaman, who jumped 
on the breast of the prostrate nobleman and trampled out his 
heroic spirit. All this took place between noon and two o'clock, 
with armed soldiers standing motionless by; then the dead body was 
stripped, disfigured, and exposed to the coarsest insults all the 
afternoon, and, after the mob had been fired on and dispersed, it 
was conveyed away secretly under cover of the night and buried 
in the garden of one of the Fersen estates. 

A subsequent investigation proved conclusively, what scarcely 
needed proof, that Fersen was entirely innocent of the death of 
the crown prince, and when, a couple of months later, Bernadotte 
was made heir to the Swedish throne, there appeared some 
ground for the belief that Fersen’s murder was the result of 
Bonapartist intrigues, the removal of a valiant supporter of the 
old dynasty to make way for the new. 

Thus died Count Fersen in his fifty-fifth year, and on the anni- 
versary of one of the most memorable events of his life, the flight 
from Paris of the royal family of France. He was the very em- 
bodiment of the best form of nobility, and his noble spirit stood 
the test of a most troubled epoch. His steadfast devotion to a 
lost cause, and his modest bravery under trying circumstances, 
should make his name and fame more universally known. 
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On the same Sunday night, long after the ladies and young Harry 
had gone to bed, Mr. Lyatt stood with his back to his own smok- 
ing-room fire, a cigar in his mouth, and regarded the little 
semi-circle seated before him ; in his customary corner, the General, 
smoking one of his own cheroots. In accordance with some private 
code of his own the General would come nearly every night and 
sit in this room, but insisted on bringing his own cheroots. “ Not 
that I despise your cigars, my dear Harry, or mind taking one now 
and then, say on Christmay Day, or one of the children’s birthdays 
-—Rue and Jue being twins I will go as far as two on their birth- 
day—but I can’t take them continually, I can’t do it, my dear 
fellow. I know you would not miss them, but my cheroots suit 
ine very well on ordinary occasions.” Next to him the heroic 
dimensions of George Winter, Esq., of the Junior Bar, his head on 
the back of his chair, his Elizabethan beard pointing at an angle 
of about 45° to the horizon, his left foot resting on his right knee, 
his hands clasped round his left knee, feeling very comfortable in- 
deed and very content with everything, and convinced that a 
system of things under which he could get a good dinner, with 
Rue alongside of him for conversational purposes, followed by 
sotto voce discourse, covered by drawing-room music, to be con- 
cluced by free and easy criticism of everything with good ciyars, 
intelligent men and Capuan comforts in the way of armchairs, 
vas incapable of amendment. Then, Alec, his legs extended 
hefore him, his elbows on the arms of the chair elevating his 
shoulders, scowling speculatively into the fire, by no means con- 
tented with anything, and disposed to regard the world a cross- 
breed between a dead sea apple and a pricked bladder, productive 
of but one worthy thing—Tobaceo. Fourthly, Alaster McAlpin, 
leaning forward, his feet tucked under his chair, the clay pipe 
firmly grasped in the corner of his mouth, dreaming of brown eyes 
and twilight skies. 
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“Can you tell me, Winter,” said Mr. Lyatt, “ what’s the matter 
with the rising generation? They're not very entertaining; look 
at those two creatures; they have been something like that all 
the evening. Somebody must have drugged them, I think.” 

The “two creatures” assumed more festive attitudes and 
expressions, and tried not to look more self-conscious than they 
could help. Alec, in tragic tones, said :— 

“T should mention, now I think of it, that I saw Bobby Corfe 
to-day. He attached himself firmly to me like a poulpe to a 
toiler of the sea and talked. The point of it all was that he is 
going to stand for the Borough, and the swells are going to back 
him up.” 

“Tn what interest ?” 

“ Oh, his own, of course.” 

“ Poor fellow. Fancy him a politician! Why on earth do people 
want to get into Parliament I wonder ? I suppose it’s the prevailing 
instinct. of a fool to make his folly take a concrete and notorious 
form. I say, Winter, wouldn’t you like to have the cross- 
examining of Sir William Corfe, on the purityof the local 
electorate ?” 

* By Jove, I would! And one might throw in a little on the 
science of politics generally, giving him an opportunity to display 
his fitness to legislate.” 

“ Politics surprises, by himself, etc. I shouldn’t be astonished if 
our young friend either got in or shaved it very close on the 
losing side.” 

“What like are the opinions of the electors here?” asked 
Alaster. 

“ Now I take it,” replied Mr. Lyatt, “that in the part of the 
world you come from men have opinions of their own ?’ 

“ They hi ive that, and will walk sixteen miles to record them 
if necessary.” 

“Well, here they haven’t. There is only one strong convic- 
tion in the whole place, and that is that any person dealing with 
a co-operative store should be removed in fetters to the county 
jail, and tortured into buying worse things at higher prices from 
local tradesmen. Then, as you can’t deal with them all, you do 
so with some, and the others vote against you.” 

* But the workers,” said Alastey; “ what do they think ?” 

“T have not noticed any very'strong signs that they think at 
all. I believe some of them hold the Poor Man and his Beer doc- 
trine, while others wish to compel you and me never to touch 
another bottle of claret or port—by the way, I'll put the kettle 
on.” 

“Isn’t there any advanced party here,” asked Winter, “ who 
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talk of the Royal family and the House of Lords wallowing in vice 
at the expense of the perspiration of the toiling millions? Sort 
of fellows who spell people with a big P, I mean ?” 

“Get ‘em here in delegations. But it doesn’t go down. You 
see there aren’t any toiling millions here. There are only a few 
people, and they mostly wallow, etc., on the proceeds of extortion, 
of which the local bloated aristocracy are the victims. I don’t 
know what the toiling and perspiring community here would do 
if it weren’t for the Earl, and the custom and employment he 
gives.” 

“The question now arises,” said Alec, “are we going to talk 
politics for the rest of the evening? Because if so, I’m going 
out for a walk, till the toddy is ready.” 

“ Now there,” observed Mr. Lyatt, “ you have a nasty carping 
spirit, disdainful of instruction, but wholly subordinate to the 
grosser animal appetites. However, let us be convivial, by all 
means, whether my nephew be wrapped in Byronic gloom or not. 
Don’t you think this has rather the sound and go of one of the fine 
old-fashioned jovial songs, such as our multi-bottle ancestors would 
like, and have an idiotic chorus of * Ta-looral-li-ta-roo?’” ‘Listen to! 
And Mr. Lyatt went to the piano and sang toa merry air the 
following :— 


“Oh, brandy is a beastly drink, 
It fills the fat churchyards, 
It takes good workmen from their swink, 
And makes them turn blackguards. 


Sing Ho! the healthy gambling-hell, 
Sing Hey! the fat landlord, 
Sing Ho! the merry prison-cell, 
The glad asylum ward! 
Ta-looral-li-ta-roo.” 

“ Now that,” he added, turning round on the piano-stool, “I 
call really festive. I hope it fits your humour, Alec ?” 

“Quite. Now you are there, let us have something else. It 
may cheer our drooping hearts.” 

* What will you have? ‘The Dead March ’?’’ 

“Tf you like. Anything. We can’t talk.” 

* Winter’s too lazy ———” 

“Oh I say, old man!” 

* And Alaster’s absorbed in calculations about the fatty acids, 
and the governor is wrapped in a pleasant dream, with a semi- 
extinct cheroot in the corner of his mouth.” 

““No, my boy, I’m not asleep. I’m listening. Hoping to pick 
up some of the intellectual crumbs you brilliant and learned people 
drop. I don’t know that you are dropping many to-night.” 
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“ All right. Go on, uncle Orpheus, choose for yourself. Play 
something that will make us dream of all the glad and sorry days 
gone by, the summer days when Winter and I paddled up the Fresh- 
man’s river, the autumn afternoons when I collared him at. football 
on the Piece ; the winter nights when I had the stars for blankets, 
when the water was a black stripe between white banks with tall, 
jagged, black housetops for background, with yellow gas-spots, the 
red sunsets on Alaster’s mountains, his singing torch-burning 
students coming over the Waverley Bridge, the barefooted bayonet 
charge of the Turks, which turned the imperial guard of Nicolaie- 
witch, the governor’s sensation when the pipes came within wind 
of Lucknow 5 

“Steady! I don’t quite see how all that is going to be intelli- 
gibly interpreted on this limited row of octaves—is there any tune, 
simple or complex, classic or modern, melodious or chaotic which 
will do it? Stay, I think there is one,” replied Mr. Lyatt, hunt- 
ing about among low chords and preludes, until he suddenly and 
solemnly began to play, as he well knew how, the simple bars of 
the one tune which alone could bring to each the idea Alec had 
suggested, and many like them, which made Alaster look round 
at him with a strange mixture of sadness, stern national pride, 
and softer gratitude in his blue eyes. It was Auld Lang Syne. 

Then, after a pause, during which toddy was consumed, the 
General rose to go; Alaster followed his example, and Mr. Lyatt 
said, “I’m going to L2d. I suppose you two are going to become 
loquacious now it’s well past talking time ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Good-night.” 

Winter and Alec were left alone. They lit fresh pipes and pre- 
pared another instalment of the barley-bree. 

“Damn !” observed Alec. 

“Certainly, old man ; what ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“Well, I don’t feel it myself just now, but I daresay there’s 
much in what you say.” 

“ McAlpin’s a good fellow, isn’t he ?” 

“I should say he was. He hasn’t said much in my hearing, to 
judge by, don’t you know.” 

“I’m glad for her sake it isn’t any other fellow, and sorry for 
his.” 

“ Think Third Party will stick to him?” 

““No safe betting on what she'll do. I fancy he’s almost too- 
submissive, and—well, credulous in matters of this kind to last. 
What she likes is a man she is afraid of loving, or a man who 
pitches into her at intervals, a man she can wallow in self-abase~ 
ment, be free, per penny post, on patchouli paper.” 

VOL. XXXV. g 
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“You are putting it strongly. Are you sure personal feeling 
doesn’t come in here on your part, a little ?” 

“ I’m perfectly certain it comes in a good deal. But it’s the 
sort of feeling that doesn’t make one’s perceptions any blunter.” 

“Well, I may be wrong, but I dislike pitching into a girl for 
failings that are thought nothing of ina man. Look at the men 
we know, who are engaged to girls in the country, and how they 
go on in town when they’ve put the safety of some fifty or a hun- 
dred miles of railway between themselves and the beloved. Look 
at their faith oozing out as the train goes along, and getting put 
away in some convenient drawer in their minds, where it can be 
forgotten until wanted, at the sight of the first attractive she they 
meet! You know this as well as I.” 

“ That’s a very fair argument to give to a jury, I daresay, but 
it isn’t quite good enough here. Whatever unsquare things some 
men do in no way affect what she does to quite other men, as 
far as I can see. Because A and B are fond of arsenic it doesn’t 
follow that C is justified in taking strychnine—or in giving 
it, if that will make the application of the parable closer to the 
facts.” 

* | daresay she'll get better as she gets older. She'll learn to 
think after she has had her fling.” 


“Yes, Oh, I have no doubt she will make a nice old lady. 
Suggest it to her.” 


CHAPTER XXYV, 


Tue 15th of November arrived. The glory of the autumn was 
departing along the river banks and woods of Linsake, and fogs 
began to supervene in the afternoons instead of gorgeous flam- 
boyant sky-effects, such as had transfigured nature in the earlier 
days of Alaster’s new worship. Alaster himself had obtained the 
desired appointment in a London hospital, in a place remote from 
the homes either of art or society, got very little pay, and a great 
deal of monotonous work. Still, it was something certain, it was 
a beginning, and when Alaster began anything he generally 
followed it out to its utmost limits. His life was hard, mono- 
tonous, and, with the exception of an occasional letter from Sally, 
which lit up the short, murky days for him at times, dreary. But 
hard work and dreariness were nothing new to him, and double as 
much could be endured, with such a prospect as his mind’s eye 
saw before him at the end of it all. Christian could have carried 
any fardelif he had always seen the glittering gates of the celestial 
city ahead of him. So could even Mr. Ready-to-Halt, much more 
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Dr. Alaster McAlpin. When he repeated the same explanation to 
some student for the sixteenth time in the course of half-an-hour, 
he did it calmly, fully, and patiently. He worked from nine till 
six, and sometimes again at night from seven till twelve, day 
after day, and did it all for Sally. He worked and endured for 
her as he would have fought forher. And so time went on. The 
Byrnes came to town and lodged in Bayswater. The Lyatts came 
to town and lodged in Conduit Street. Joe Mayhew became 
alternately sanguine and despondent, and was always to be seen in 
his leisure hours treating journalists to three of malt whisky, cold. 
Alec became nervous, but contident, Miss Damant got very angry 
with her dressmaker on several separate occasions, and Michael 
Verdon remained placid, calm, critical, self-poised over the gulf 
of failure, confident of alighting on the plateau of success. George 
Winter had invited the Lyatts to dine in his chambers on the 
tirst night of the play, and go to the theatre with him afterwards. 
Alec had got a box for this purpose, the only one Joe would let 
him have. He was at first rather in difficulties what to do with 
the Byrnes. “Can’t let them pay to come in you know.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry, Morley, but I’m d—d if I can afford to fill the 
whole house with your friends and relations,” said Joe. “ Ask 
Verdon.” 

Verdon overheard this, and at once offered his own box, saying :-— 

“T shall hardly have any time to go in front myself, if I want to, 
so you may as well use it.” 

Alec accepted this offer. He did not very much care to be 
under obligations to Verdon, somehow, “ Still, there they are, you 
know,” as he intelligently explained to himself. 

Between these two schemes for taking the two parties, the Byrnes 
and the Lyatts, to the theatre, Alaster McAlpin got left out, by one 
of those natural little pieces of confusion which so often occur in 
such an apparently causeless manner. Alec had made up his mind, 
in some way or other, perhaps from some misunderstood words of 
someone else, perhaps from having dreamed it, that Winter had 
asked, or would ask, Alaster to join the Winter-Lyatt party. 
Winter, perfectly unaware of this assumption, took it very naturally 
for granted that Alec and the Byrnes would look after Alaster, the 
latter being more intimately acquainted with them than with him. 
When the General asked, later in the evening, where Dr. McAlpin 
was, Winter said, 

“‘T suppose he is with the Byrnes. Of course if it were that I 
thought that, I should have asked him like a shot.” 

So Alaster was asked by nobody, and felt rather surprised and 
rather hurt. He felt compelled, of course, to go to the theatre, and 
walked through one of those drizzling misty evenings which make 
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November in London so pleasant, from Marylebone Road to Isling- 
ton, vid the Euston and Pentonville Roads, in a pea-jacket and 
Kilmarnock. Of course he would not think of showing himself to 
any of his friends now, with a view to fishing for an invitation. 
Not Alaster. He struggled into the crowded pit, full of people as 
damp as himself, and by dint of free use of his powerful shoulders 
and elbows got nearly into the front row, and gave considerable 
pain and annoyance to the group of young medical students who 
had been playing football all the afternoon, and thought to pene- 
trate the bowrgoisie by a well-organised “scrimmage.” It is so 
easy, you see, to “ scrimmage through” a crowd of women, shop- 
boys and “old playgoers.” But it did not prove so easy to dispose 
of Alaster McAlpin, who succeeded in protecting several old 
women from what they called “ scrowging” and getting a good 
place into the bargain. Then he sat there and waited. We know 
how pleasant it is to sit in a crowd, in a hot place, with a wet pea- 
jacket on, for the half hour or so before the orchestra begins to 
toot and boom and scrape through the process called tuning up. 
The people near him read evening papers, ate sweets, and talked. 
Even they were in companies together, and had someone to 
talk to, which constitutes half the amusement of a theatre. And 
so Alaster sat and waited, and read his programme. At 7.30, 
farce. At 8.15, Mr. Michael Verdon’s new and original comedy 
drama. And it was now about 7.5. The prepaid and reserved 
part of the theatre was empty. A hollow, grinding sound came 
from far above his head. It was the gallery fidgeting and talking. 
An awful, a deafening, a maddening voice near the back of his 
head shouted in a nasal monotone, “ Proggeram ! proggeram !” 

At last the members of the orchestra began slowly to emerge 
e profundis, turn their gas up, and arrange their music. Then 
they emitted stray sporadic scrapes, squeaks and hoots, and booms. 
Then they scraped, squeaked, hooted and boomed simultaneously. 
Then they paused and waited, while the conductor was finish- 
ing his whisky over the way. At 7.25 the gallery stamped 
rhythmically. At 7.30 the pit stamped too—mainly on nutshells 
—and occasionally faint bursts of impatient applause, like un- 
punctual volley-firing, passed over the theatre. The orchestra were 
apathetic. They had heard it before. One solitary individual was 
standing up in the stalls with his hat on, wondering why he had 
come so soon. At last the conductor arrived, sat down, showing 
a neat bald head and no face (conductors never have faces), and 
rapped, and held up his wand. The musicians dashed into a 
popular waltz, one which three separate and consecutive organs 
played under Alaster’s windows every day. The pit and gallery 
stamped in what they took to be time to it, but there were several 
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opinions on that among them. Some put their heads back, closed 
their eyes and hummed to it. 

“ Proggeram ! proggeram ! ” 

The footlights flared up, the curtain rose, the people said “Sh!” 
“ Siddown!” and “ Hat!” to one another, and the farce began. 
Several things happened in it, which Alaster imperfectly remembers. 
Somebody had red hair, and tumbled down, falling on a bandbox. 
Several people were mistaken for one another, which caused the 
audience much merriment. Ultimately all errata of this kind 
were explained, the performers stood in a row with hands joined, 
and one of them made a moral remark ending with the title of 
the farce, pronounced emphatically. The pit and gallery applauded 
and brayed, the performers bowed, the curtain fell, and the orchestra 
departed to have another drink over the way. 

“ Proggeram ! Lemonide, Ile or Stout!” 

The stalls began to fill. One or two journalists, actors and 
actresses strolled in, the latter with yellow hair and prodigious 
fans. Suggestions of patchouli floated in the air. The orchestra 
came back in twos and threes and squeaked and boomed again, and 
the wind instruments were emptied by dexterous dowuward jerks. 
More people came into the front of the house. One of the 
medical students close behind Alaster had an opera-glass which he 
levelled at a box on the first tier. “By George! There’s a bit 
of jam, look—take my glasses,” he remarked toa friend. Alaster 
looked up and saw Sally, radiant, with a new black evening dress, 
white flowers in her hair, and a black feather-fan. She leaned 
over the edge of the box and surveyed the house with a bright ex- 
cited face, and no trace of shyness. With her were her mother and 
sister rather less visible. “ That’s good business, isn’t it?” said 
the second medical student ; “ know who she is?” 

“ Oh, yes, rather. That’s Katy Verner, one of the Gaiety pros. 
Often seen her.” 

“ Might introduce a fellow.” 

“ Not good enough. Touch above blue points and Guinness’, 
old pal, and that’s about as much as we run to.” 

* Lemonide, Ile or Stout! Proggeram!” 

The conductor reappeared, and another popular tune was 
played, pathetic this time, to which certain sentimental verses 
belonged, and were frequently sung at concerts and in drawing- 
rooms. The words were poor and pithless and the tune banal, 
with a family resemblance to some fifty other tunes. The pit 
shut its eyes and hummed and stamped and wallowed in soft 
emotion. Then a pause, a few low chords, and the curtain rose. 

The pit struggled back to their places, shouted “ Siddown !” 
and “ Hat!” again, and the play began. Alaster watched its pro- 
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gress. When Miss Damant appeared—a handsome young woman 
in an extravagantly modish costume and a yellow wig—the house 
applauded loudly. The scene was one of those trapezoidal rooms 
with many doors, such as exist only on the stage. The dialogue 
was that language of smart reply, town-slang and pun which is 
spoken only in three act comedy dramas. The house was soon 
overtaken with inextinguishable laughter, except Alaster, who sat 
grave and contemplative. Sally enjoyed it thoroughly. When Alec 
came on in a black frock coat and a black moustache, and 
people applauded, Sally applauded too, and smiled radiantly. Alec 
was Miss Damant’s lover, and she his neighbour's wife. Sally began 
to take a dislike to Miss Damant on the spot. Alec was a young 
man of the superior and cynical Frenchified school, and decried all 
things and principles which are respected by the virtuous with a 
readiness and wit which were charming—at least Sally thought 
so. Lizzie Byrne began to be interested. It was a very clever 
performance on Alec’s part, quiet and as natural as the unnatural 
give-and-take, hit-and-parry dialogue would allow. People in 
ordinary conversation are not always making “ points.” People 
in this play were. Alec did his best by not underlining the 
points, but giving them carelessly as if they had just occurred 
to him, so that the pit failed to see half of them, while the 
critics saw them and patted themselves on the back for their 
perception. Of course half the dialogue skated along the edge of 
the precipice of the risqué. Equally of course the ladies present 
were the loudest laughers. Alaster sat on, stern and itamovable. 
The first act ended, and the second medical student said to his 
friend, “ This is all right.” 

“ By George, it’s a big thing! This’ll run.” 

“Let's go and havea drink; there’s a ten minutes wait. Come 
on, Charley ; Jorky and I are going to have a drink.” 

“Do you remember old Dick Smith?” said an old man, who 
exhaled snuff and sat next to Alaster. “Ah, no. You wouldn't 
remember him. He played a part just like that young feller, only 
better. Lemme see, that would be in eighteen hundred and fifty 
one, in Sheffield. - Know the Theatre Royal in Sheffield ?” 

“Eh? no.” Alaster was looking up at that box. Who was this 
coming into it, and being introduced—or introducing himself—to 
the Byrnes? Someone in evening dress, whom Sally was re- 
garding with awe-struck curiosity. Ah, he sawhim now. It was 
Michael Verdon, who was surely entitled to be introduced to the 
people to whom he had given up his own box. Sally was evi- 
dently telling him how she enjoyed the play. Mrs. Byrne, no 
doubt, was feeling gratified and distinguished. 

Verdon would be making up clever conversation-phrases like 
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those in the mouth of those unhappy super-rashionable fantoccine 
who had gone to and fro before Alaster’s stern but pitiful eyes just 
now, doing their best and speaking no more than was set down 
for them. 

“That’s the author,” said a fair little German to some of the 
medical students. 

“What, up there ? Talking to Katy Verner?” 

* T don’t know who he’s talking to. That’s the man,” said the 
fair little German. And then he laughed to himself. “ Yes, 
that’s the author, Mr. Michael Verdon.” All the pit had caught 
the name now, and were shouting. Verdon had to bow from the 
hox. Immense gratification of Sally, on whom the eyes of the 
house now became fixed. The other medical students came climb- 
ing back into their places, putting their hands on other people’s 
shoulders. 

“ By George, I wish I was in his place, don’t you, Charley ?” 

“ Rather. Wonder where they'll have supper, and what they'll 
have ?” 

“Four shilling natives and Heidsieck.” 

“T remember when old Dicky Smith was playing Mercutio at 
Wolverhampton,” continued Alaster’s snuffy old neighbour, “we 
used to say there was nobody, except p’r’aps Joe Martin—ah, you 
wouldn’t remember Joe Martin, I suppose. He died in 

“TLemonide, Ile or Stout! Hop’ry glasses! Proggeram ! 

* He died out in——” 

“Sh! Siddown?” 

Another act, in which Miss Damant appeared in a marvellous 
ball dress with her hair done in a new way with which she hoped 
to set a fashion, and Alec in evening dress, with a fine red silk 
handkerchief in his bosom. More witty phrasification and charm- 
ing scorn of the moral law, as well as some very fine robust “ high- 
toned” virtue from the rough, manly-bearded man who played 
Miss Damant’s husband. And Alaster looked at Sally across the 
gulf that separated them, and observed with sorrow and pity how 
she enjoyed it all, and how excited she was. After the act, more 
medical student conversation—they had got to “ shop” and foot- 
ball now—and more reminiscences from the snuffy old man who 
remembered old Dicky Smith playing Mercutio at Wolverhampton 
in the year "49. He was able to explain how Joe Martin (Dicky 
Smith’s only rival as Mercutio) died in Australia in 55. Then 
Alaster made his first remark. 

*T am glad of that,” he said. After that the old man selected 
his neighbour on the other side and told him all about old Dicky 
Smith and Joe Martin and the days when the drama was in its 
true glory. Verdon appeared again in the box. He sat down in 


” 
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it this time, and Alaster could see that his conversation made Sally 
laugh. And Alaster could not go to speak to her, and she could 
not see him. Then the third act and climax: Miss Damant in 
furs—Mr. Alec Morley in furs and a tall hat—also a duel—some- 
body’s life saved by another lady—not Alec Morley’s old flame— 
forgiveness extended to erring wife—cynical contemner of moral 
law compelled to marry old flame, whom he has wronged—recon- 
ciliation—curtain—applause—brayings-—author called—more ap- 
plause, especially from Sally—more drinks for medical students— 
walk home in the rain for Alaster—jovial supper in company of 
Alec and the author for Sally and her relatives—Mrs. Byrne a 
little shocked, but giving in, of course—outside the theatre crowd 
with umbrellas. 

* Keb or Kerridge, sir?” 

“Thank ye, a’m walkin’,” from Alaster. 

“So am I,” said the old man who remembered Dicky Smith. 
““What do you think of the piece ?” 

“I think it utterly and damnably rotten, and make no doubt 
it will be an immense success.” 

“Quite my idea. Which is your way ?” 

“The opposite one to yours. Good-night.” 

Altogether a more exciting first night than Alaster had antici- 


pated. When he called on the Brynes next day, walking ina 
rainy afternoon to Bayswater to do so, Sally said :—‘* Why on 
earth didn’t you come to the theatre last night? I enjoyed it 
awfully.” 


CHarpTreR XXVI. 


THe Byrnes and Lyatts had returned to Mudford. The 
autumn was fast developing into a mild, damp winter, of the 
modern kind, quite opposed to the orthodox robin-redbreast. and 
crumbed window-sill writer of the Christmas card artists. Alec 
Lyatt and Alaster McAlpin were both in London working hard in 
their respective capacities. George Winter had gone down to 
stay with the Lyatts again. It was extraordinary how much 
leisure from any legal duties that gentleman suffered from just 
then. He did not appear to keenly regret the absence of 
important briefs, consultations, refreshers and retainers-—in fact 
he seemed to enjoy himself extremely in their absence. Jue 
seemed to be happier now, also. Being naturally of a merry 
disposition, and having had it kept at a high pitch by the wordy 
warfare which continually took place between herself and Winter 
when they were together, it happened that the sore heart, that 
result from a vision seen one evening of two figures in the Narrow 
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Way, gradually healed, and that she began to forget to be sad, 
also to pull herself up ‘suddenly i in the midst of merriment with 
remorse for being merry, and straightway proceed to be merry 
again. 

George Winter, seeing “like a shot” as he put it, that some- 
thing spiritually ailed her, took great pains to keep her amused, 
especially while the party were in London. Of course he 
included the rest of the family in his efforts, but they were really 
concentrated on one person, small, flippant, fair-haired Jue, who 
tried his wig on and said it was a nasty old thing on discovering 
that it did not exactly become her. He took them (i.e. he took 
Jue) to the Law Courts, where wigs abounded, to the amusing or 
exciting cases; he took them (mere necessary accessories to Jue) 
to the winter picture exhibitions. He took the gentlemen, 
including Harry, to odd haunts where free and easy discussion 
went on, where speeches were made on the inspiring gin and 
water, and emphasised by the demonstrative pipe-stem, and 
imagined he was taking Jue, knowing at any rate that she would 
hear all about it. He took the ladies, that is Jue and some other 
people, to quaint streets and inns and shops where some of 
Dickens’ scenes were laid. 

He took Mr. Lyatt to visit the sagacious Clinch, who had a den 
of his own in a court somewhere near Trafalgar Square, and under 
the guidance of that omniscient and wiry person, saw a good deal 
of the darker and more retiring sides of London life, in the far 
from silent watches of the night, always of course with a view of 
such description as was fitting being subsequently given to Jue— 
and no doubt incidentally to the other ladies. 

And Jue? Well, it was impossible to help liking the big, good- 
natured, handsome fellow with his strong limbs and keen brains, 
disguised as his real intellect often was in an abrupt slangy habit 
of speech. He was evidently made to be argued with and teazed 
by a small fair girl with a sense of humour. 

Young Harry gave to his schoolfriends (when measles allowed 
him to see the grammar school again, at some date which he had 
prayed might be distant) highly coloured descriptions of the wild 
debauches in which he was a leading spirit when “I was last in 
town, with a fellow I know in the Temple, etc., ete.” 

And they all enjoyed themselves down at Mudford very much, 
going walks if it were fine, playing parlour games and such like 
innocent lunacy when it was wet, and behaving as several very 
jolly people in a country house know how to behave, to make time 
pass pleasantly. Winter saw very little of Sally. When he did 
see her, it was perhaps a passing glimpse in the street, or on a 
country road, where she appeared to go long, solitary walks— 
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solitary but for Report. He sometimes wrote to Alec, always 
mentioning her, but always to the effect that “nothing seemed 
on now.” 

Of course, Winter, not being gifted with information and 
insight otherwise than natural, did not know first of all that Sally 
had become acquainted with Verdon at the theatre, not having 
noticed the fact, then that she had met him once out of doors in 
a shower of rain, in Bond Street, where she had gone out for ten 
minutes to buy a pair of gloves or something equally important, 
and that he had “suggested their temporary retirement to a 
picture gallery, on the steps of which they happened to be, till the 
shower was over, that the suggestion had been accepted, that 
Sally had been surprised and pleased to find herself in the 
company of a man who could not only write plays, but go into 
picture galleries without paying at the door, that she had 
stayed there some little time, putting as much art into her 
conversation as she knew how, and feeling the force and 
originality of Verdon’s criticism (which could not certainly have 
been less original, being learned from one of his favourite organs 
of a modern school, whose strength lay in depreciation of the 
great and exaltation of the small in matters of genius—written, it 
is hardly necessary to say, by the small and for the smaller). All 
this of course Winter knew nothing about, any more than Mrs. 
Byrne did, to whom Sally said on returning :-— 

“It rained so I went into the Grosvenor and stayed till it left 
off.” 

Much less did he know that Sally had left Verdon her address, 
with a suggestion that he was to send his photograph. He sent 
the photograph, also his autograph, at the end of a letter. Sally 
of course acknowledged the receipt of the same; not precisely in 
such formal terms as Inland Revenue stamps are affixed to. 
Verdon began to find that an interesting study here lay open to 
him, and pitched his tent in a neighbouring Dirtshire town, about 
five miles from Mudford, bringing his MSS. and several boxes of 
cigarettes and a bottle of absinthe with him. When he and Sally 
met, it was half way between this town and Mudford, near a village 
station, where they sometimes took the train to Peterham, Verdon’s 
temporary residence, and indulged in lunch, cigarettes and artistic 
conversation at the hotel. Then Sally came home by herself. 
Thus Winter always observed that she took solitary country walks. 

In the meantime Alaster McAlpin in London worked like a 
brave, faithful little steam engine for the guileless girl he loved 
and believed in, and occasionally addressed in his letters as 
“ bairnie.” 

The amusing part of it is that Sally had no notion that she was 
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doing any particular harm, but looked on the whoie thing in the 
light of a “lark.” It was pleasant to have a little conspiracy like 
this afloat. It meant nothing; the man was kind and interesting, 
and of course he would go away again in time and no one would 
be any the wiser. But when he said he was going away, she felt 
that matters assumed a different aspect, in fact, that she wished 
him not to go away, and that such a proceeding on his part would 
be of the nature of a catastrophe. Poor Sally, you are the most 
deceived of all, after all. 


CHaPTreR XXVIII. 


Tus was the letter Alaster McAlpin received in the course of x 
certain day which made that day one of the most memorable points 
to him in his life. It was a Monday, and he had been anxiously 
listening to the postman’s knock for the last three or four days, 
and, I fear, rebelling against the beneficent regulation which pro- 
hibits the delivery of letters in London on a Sunday. That post- 
man’s knock, occurring as it did at far too frequent periods, had 
seriously impeded his private study. It is impossible to give 
proper attention to an intricate subject when a sudden noise causes 
the student to throw down his book and rush precipitately down- 
stairs to pick a post-card advertising a new coal company, or an 
obvious bill in a blue envelope, one addressed to his landlord, the 
other to himself, out of a letter box, when he is nervously expecting 
an important communication from a girl who has recently strewed 
the pathway of his life with passion flowers. At last the impor- 
tant communication arrived. It was constructed in the following 
rather bewildering style: 


“Saturday, Midnight. 
“ My DEAR ALASTER, 


“T got your letter. I can’t make out why youare in such 
anawfulhurry. You know how mad I am at times, and sometimes 
say things which on consideration I admit to be rather silly. In 
fact you have as good as told me so. At any rate I have heard 
it often enough. I don’t think we had better do what you suggest. 
I expect you wouldn’t be able to really make me happy without 
half-killing yourself—(“ My God! As if I would not quite kill 
myself for that—does she not believe it ?” ejaculated he)—and 
then you would get miserable about it too. Better wait till better 
times come. I’m rather seedy and out of spirits, and they’ve been 
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nagging at me a good deal. You know what I mean, so you will 
excuse my writing more, dear, won’t you? Oh, if one could only 
do all one wanted, without hurting oneself or anyone else ! 


“ Good-bye, Alaster, 


“ SALLY.” 


“ Now what on earth does she mean? Idon’t know. She says, 
*You will excuse my writing more, dear, won’t you?’ She is not 
the girl to say ‘dear’ without meaningit. She may be impulsive 
—she is young, quick to wrath, and may be a trifle daft at times, 
but she is an honest, straightforward manly girl. I'd stake all my 
life and happiness on that.” And Alaster did stake his life and 
happiness on that. 

Alaster read it all through again, every word, with a paler face. 
“I don’t believe it,” he said. And he gathered together his papers 
and trudged off to the hospital, and went through the weary round 
of hours with perhaps a little more thoroughness and patience 
than usual. Alec Lyatt would see him, no doubt, in the course of 
the day, after the theatre perhaps, and he would hear what he had to 
say. He would not be in a hurry, he would just go home and wait in 
all the evening. He hada good deal to write and read for the 
next day’s work, and would have just got it done in all probability 
by the time Alec came. This was the calm way in which his 
mind drew up a programme, but under that quiet persistent calm- 
ness, something else—not his mind perhaps—made his hand trem- 
ble when he lifted his glass of ale at lunch. When he got home 
in the evening, he read her letter through again. “If one could 
only do all one wanted without hurting oneself or anybody else ! ” 
This was absolutely hieroglyphic to Alaster. When Alec came he 
handed him the letter silently. When Alec had read it through, 
Alaster said :—“* What do you think that last sentence means ?” 

** A vague and mysterious aspiration with her generally means 
nothing—except perhaps an excuse for not answering questions. 
In this case the whole thing is miching mallecho. Look here. 
From the general padding I pick out these cardinal notions. She 
is anxious for you not to come down there. She is neither able 
nor willing to give any definite explanation why, so says she is 
seedy. She generally said that if she didn’t say the post was just 
going, in the old days, and I believed and sympathised, until— 
until afterwards. She didn’t write that letter at midnight. She 
wrote it on Saturday evening about seven, because young Harry 
was having tea there, and was instructed on the strict Q.T. to post 
it, which he forgot to do till Sunday, when it went with some of 
mine, because I saw it. Why any secrecy about posting it, you 
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ask? Lord knows, I suppose it’s more romantic—or J wasn’t to 
know, or somebody wasn’t to know, or something. Very well. 
Now I, filling in from observation what is lacking in that cunei- 
form composition, say it means Mene Tekel Upharsin for you.” 

Alaster sat in a chair at his table. Alec sat and smoked bythe 
fire. Alaster looked across at his friend keenly, with a set jaw 
and woful eyes. 

“What do you mean?” he said, ina quiet voice. 

“ There are several things to say. Whatever way I put it, I can 
hardly avoid hurting you rather badly, I’m afraid.” 

“ T will believe you are unwilling to do that. Go on.” 

“The sum of the matter is that she is not quite the kind of girl 
you have always—and I once—God help us all! believed her to 
be.” 

“Why not ? Give reasons.” 

“‘T have tried to before, and you never would listen.” 

“Goon. I will listen now.” 

“ When I first came down—thanks to you—to Mudford, after 
exile, I saw her, of course, as it was the ordinary nature of 
things that I should.” 

“T know. Well?” 

“‘T was rather glad to find that the old fascination was gone, 
quite gone, and that I felt indifferent—nearly. At any rate I was 
more anxious about you than about her. Well, she distinctly made 
amicable advances to me—pourparlers and otherwise. I will not 
particularise. After a time, I found that it was stronger than I—- 
that the old power was not gone.” 

“Well?” 

“T felt mean, wrathful, and jealous all at once. I hope I did 
not act meanly.” 

“ T know you would not do that.” 

“Don’t make so blank sure.” 

“Tf you thought all this, why not tell me before?” 

“There. Knew you'd say that. If I loved her, as I did, and, 
by God, McAlpin, as I do, could I tell you all her worst points ? 
Would you listen? When I tried to hint, did you listen ?” 

“True. Go on.” 

“T felt utterly done for. I tried to be savage to her. No go. 
So I have persistently avoided her, except in company with other 
people, because, of course, love or no, I couldn’t go back on such a 
friend as you have been to me, to put it plainly. I’m a sensual, 
selfish, more or less dissipated sort of man, but I hope you believe 
that, though I have kissed her once.” 

“T believe that. Go on.” 

“You could pitch into me—you have a right to. I have known 
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the girl longer than you, but I could not piay the Iago so much as 
to try and destroy the feeling in you which I hoped would oper 
her eyes to the best thing she ever had offered her—more than I 
could offer her-—faith and respect and love. SoI held my tongue. 
Even now, remember, I don’t say one word more than I can help 
against her. I love her, and have done for all the years since she 
was nearly a child, and would do most things a man can do for her. 
Don’t imagine jealousy or malice on my part. If I have said 
anything stronger than she deserves, am sorry. I may be wrong- 
ing her, and hope so.” 

** Less apology and more matter,man! What are you driving 
at? Anything more than what you said?” 

“Yes. I tell youthat the serious part is that she has got some 
other fellow on. You know I wouldn’t say this if I did not firmly 
believe it to be true. It’s obvious from that letter. That I am 
not the fellow I ask you to believe, because I say so.” 

“T believe that. Goon.” 

“JT don’t know who he is. It isn’t anyone at Mudford, or I 
should have known it. Do you know what I should do if I were 
you?” 

“I know what I shall do.” 

“Well?” 

“Go to Mudford by the next train.” 

“IT would. Keep yourself dark and your eyes open.” 

“1 can’t play the spy on her ; I shall speak to her face to face in 
plain English.” 

“ Don’t be too hard on her, Alaster. Keep that d—d High- 
land blood of yours cool.” 

“T’ll do that. Ye needn’t fear my hurting Sally. My God, 
man, don’t you know that I should forgive her anything she ever 
possibly can do in the future, and ev verything she ever did in 
the past, seven hundred times seven.’ 

* Yes. That’s your weak point. I shouldn’t,” 

* But it’s hard—and me that loved her so!” 

* Good-night.” 
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A FRANTIC rushing 
At fever heat, 
An awful crushing 
To get a seat; 
A weary waiting 
Till play begins, 
A great debating 
On which side wins. 
A crowd of ladies 
Who’s outré dress 
Of every shade is 
Of blueyness. 
They come for chatter 
And not the game ; 
Which wins don’t matter, 
It’s all the same 
To them, so long as 
Young men admire, 
And round them throng, as 
Weak moths round fire— 
The field stands steady, 
The bats at bay, 
And all is ready, 
So now then, “ Play!” 
Triumphant laughing 
A hit for four, 
Sarcastic chaffing, 
“ Bowled! what a bore!” 
A sweet half volley 
That’s promptly crumped, 
“Three runs, that’s jolly ! 
By jove! he’s stumped.” 
The innings ended, 
Now comes the stroll, 
Bright plumes extended 
Each envious soul 
Her rival sums up 
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With bitterness, 
Nor feels she comes up 
To her in dress. 
The bell is sounding, 
Now seats are sought, 
The crowd’s astounding, 
“ Well hit! well caught!” 
The score is mounting 
At rapid rate, 
Girls give up counting, 
It’s getting late. 
They think of dinner, 
Their dust cloaks don, 
Don’t care which win, or 
Lose. ‘ Horses, John.” 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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IMMEDIATE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE OR EARLY DEATH. 


THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH IF EARLIER. 
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The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them uninvested, 
are both removed ; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of death, the 
Fut Sum intended for Old Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 
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COMPLETE POLICIES. 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 
to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4: 12:3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a “‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “‘Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a- Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.0d._ ,, 700 ,, 148.02. ,, 


800 ,, 68.0d._,, 1000 ,, 20s.0d, ,, 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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| THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 
} Lancet,—“ Wholesome and pleasant.” 








THE 
JNCORE WHISKY 
British Medical Journal.—* A safe stimulant.” 





THE 
JNCORE WHISKY. 


4 Medical Times.—“ Very wholesome. May be safely used.” 











jo —_____________ i t 


THE 
JNCORE WHISKY 
Medical Press.—“ Invaluable as an alcoholic stimulant.” 





THE 
{NCORE WHISKY. 
Medical Record.—* The purest of alcoholic stimulants.” 








THE 
}NCOR Kk WHISKY 


Sanitary Record.—* An excellent ‘ dietetic’ stimulant.” 





THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 
Practitioner.—* A safe stimulant.” 








THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


_J Food Reformer.—* All who value health should use it.” 





THE 
{NCORE WHISKY. 


Dr. Bartlett.—* Purest whisky I ever examined.” 


THE 
K NCORE WHISKY. 
4 Dr. Paul.—* Free from all injurious substance.” 


THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


4 Dr. Tichborne.—* Wholly free from all impurities.” 





THE 


}ACORE WHISKY. 


Dr. Macadam.—* Very wholesome and fine quality.” 





Sold everywhere. 
BERNARD & CO., Leith Distillery, Scotland. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 3, Crown Square, Borough, 8.E. 





GRATEFUL —-COMFORTING. 


mnt 


COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoeopathic Chemists. 


ae oe § § 2a rer Latlies Dress Materials 
COO. AND RE IEFRESHED eee 
ini aes BRADFORD 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bradf % Yorkshire, 


. Post free to 








REMOVES AND 


PREVENTS SUN-BURN itterns of the 


REDNESS, FRECKLES if on a-sortment 
° ‘ -yreaig a angen sala 
TAN, &e. ~ ne Part $a 


1 lie. The 1 
RENDERS THE SKIN 4, tury.” Cash meres, Sera, 

SOFT, SMOOTH AND : if Seine’ tora* andiheatnn 

WHITE 
It produces a Clear & Beauti ul C mplexion. 

It is perfectly harmle — miy bs apy 1 te the 
st tender Skin, Bottles, 1s., bs. 94, : hare ty f all 
Chemists and Perfumers. ne for 3d. extra, by the 


Sole Makers 


M. BEEIHAM & SON, Chemists, Chelterham. 


LAMPL.ouGHS 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING & TASTELESS. FORMS A MOST INVIGORATING, VITALISING, & REFRESHING BEVERAGE. 
Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, Sea or Bittous Sickness, INviGESTION, ConsTipraTion, Las 
siITUDE, HEARTBURN, FeverisH Cot bS, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst 
form of TYPHUS, SCARLE ¥ JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty Heat, SMALL-POX, 
Measces, Eruptive or Skin ComPLainrts, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood, 
MorGan: “It furnishes the blood with its lost | pleasure in bearing my c 
mnstituents,” 











rdial testimony to its efficacy in 
the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
URLEY: “IT found it act asa specific, in my ex- | forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
: and family, in the wors t form of Scarlet Fever, | Dyspepsia ”’ 

ne other medicine being required Dr. J. W 
Dr. Sparks (Government Medic al Inspector of Emi- 
grants from the Port of London) writes: “1 


DowsinG: “I used it in the treatment of 
forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to state! 
have great | never lost a single case.’ 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness, Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


CASH’S 
E:MBROIDERED NameEs. 


FOR MARKING LINEN. 
Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey red, which 
can be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked 
KN QUIRE tor, and order of your HOSTER or DRAPER. 


J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. | 








